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~ Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
Cost Nothing Extra Now 


Last year these patented tires cost 20”: more 


than other standard tires. 


Yet our tire sales 


jumped to $8,500,000—multiplied three times over 


in that single year. All 


because these Goodyear 


features cut tire bills in two. 


Tires Ten Per Cent Oversize 


All Sizes Oversize 





This picture shows how Good- 
year tires compare with other tires 
of equal rated size. 

Goodyear tires average 10% 
larger—ten per cent over the rated 
width. 


That means 10% more tire— 
10% more air—10% added carry- 
ing capacity. It means, with the 


average car, 25% 
tire. 
Yet 
10% 
other 
size is 


more mileage per 


this 
than 
extra 


Goodyear tires, with 
oversize, no more 
tires without it. The 

free. 


Why We Give It 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
we tell on this pag 
be hooked to the rim. They have 
63 piano wires woven into each 
base, so nothing can pull them off. 

Because of this feature—which 
we control—we don't need to worry 
about tires coming off. So we can 
make the tires oversize without any 
danger. 


cost 


tires, as 
e, don’t need to 


Now these same tires-—these oversize, No-Rim-. 
cost no extra price. Our multiplied 
output has cut the cost of production. 


Cut tires— 





You can 


get all these advantages by simply specifying 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 





We do it—and without extra 
charge—to protect Goodyear repu 
tation. lor these are the usual 


conditions : 


Motor 


car makers, in deciding 
on tire size, figure on expected 
load. That means the weight of 
the car as they sell it, and the 
weight of the passengers at 150 


pounds each. 


They supply a tire size fitted to 


this load, but rarely leave any 
margin. Tires are expensive, and 
motor car costs are now figured 
closely. 


You add a top, perhaps—a giass 
front, gas lamps, gas tank, an ex- 
tra tire and other heavy things. 
And passengers sometimes weigh 
more than 150 pounds each. 


Nine times in ten the expected 
weight is exceeded, often by hun- 
dreds of pounds. That is fatal to 
tires. When you add 25% in over- 
weight you cut down the tire mile- 
age half. 


The result is a blow-out. Some- 
times it comes when the tire is al- 
most new. Then one naturally 
blames the tire. 


That’s why we make Goodyear 
tires oversize. We allow 10% 
extras. This year that additional 
size costs no extra price. Skimpy) 
tires now cost as much Good 
vears. 


as 


for 





Rim-Cutting Impossible 


We have sold nearly half a mil- 
lion Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
We have run them deflated in a 
hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. 
In all this experience there has 
never been an instance of  rim- 
cutting. Think what that means. 
You can, if necessary, run home 


on a punctured tire. 





The 63 Braided Wires 
This picture shows a Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the 
standard rim now used for quick- 


detachable tires. The same princi- 
ple is used in demountable rims. 
Goodyear tires are made to fit 


any rim. We picture this rim be- 
cause it is almost universal on new- 
model cars. 

Note that the rim flanges—which 
are removable—are placed to hook 
outward with No-Rim-Cut tires. 
The tire comes against the rounded 
edge, making rim-cutting impossi- 


ble under any condition. 





This picture shows how ordinary 


tires- 
rim. 


clincher tires—fit this same 
The rim flanges here must be 
placed to hook inward—to grasp 
hold of the hooks on the tire. These 
hooks are essential to hold com- 
mon tires to the rim. 

Note how the tire 
deflated, comes 
hook of rim flange. That is what 
rim-cutting. A punctured 
tire is often wrecked in a moment, 


No Hooks Needed 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have 
no hooks on the base, for these 
tires don't need to be hooked to the 


casing, when 


Causes 


rim. The reason lies in 126 braided 
piano wires vulcanized into the 
base of the tire. That makes the 
base unstretchable. Nothing can 


force the tire off the rim until you 
remove the flange: It is so secure 
that no tire bolts are needed—none 
are used. 

When the tire is inflated these 
braided wires contract. Then the 
tire is held to the rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. So it 
can’t even creep on the rim. 

That is why hooks are unneces- 
sary. That why you turn the 
rim flanges out, so the tires when 


is 


deflated come against a rounded 
edge 
This feature we control, and 


there is no other practical way to 
accomplish the purpose. The 
braided wires which contract under 
air pressure are essential to a safe 
hookless tire. 





In every great show held this year-up to this writing—-more pneumatic tired cars were equipped with Goodyears 
than with any other make. , 





Sixty-four leading motor car makers have contracted for Goodyears 


for 1911. 


No Extra Cost 
Remember that Goodyear No 
Rim-Cut tires now cost no more than 
other standard tires. You get 
oversize free. You get tires which 
can’t rim-cut at the price of tires 
which may be wrecked in a moment. 
That difference is going to 
notor car owners 

this year. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


the 


save 
millions of dollars 











Branches in All the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory : 


Bowmanville, Ontario 





No-Rim- Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 





They know from experience what these two features mean 


Ask for the Book 


Our Tire tells a ol 
facts which motor car owners should 


Bow yk score 


know. To follow it means to save 
half of your tire cost. It is full of 
tersely-told information. Write us 
a postal saying “Send me your Tire 


and the next mail will bring 
Please don't forget 


Book,” 


it to you. 


Erie Street, AKRON, OHIO 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 
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BURROWES © 
BILLIARD miPOOL TABLE 


$1 DOWN puts into your home 
any table worth from $6to$15. $2. 
month pays balance. Larger T able S 
for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc.; on easy 
terms. All cues, balls, etc., free. 


Become an Expert 


at Home 


S 
—_ The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD 
ust be and POOL TABLE is ascientifically buiit 
po Combination Table, adapted for the most 
sl asp expert play. It may be set on your dining- 
These room or library table, or mounted on legs 
a} or stand. When notin use it may be set 
com- aside out of the way. 


Stop Supporting the Public 
wher Pool Room 
ss You can become the absolute owner of 
sharp a handsome Burrowes Table with the 
hi | money you spend each month for the 
What use of someone else's table. 
tured NO RED TAPE ~— On receipt of first 
, installment we will ship table. Play 
ment, on it one week. If unsatisfactory re- 
turn it, and we will refund money. 
ill Write today for catalogue. 
U | 4| THE E. T. BURROWES CoO., 
420 Center St., Portland, Maine 
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“S |LEA & PERRINS 
a SAUCE 


and THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
vay to 
“The Fish, Game, Stews, Gravies 
under and all outing dishes are im- 
a sale proved by its use. 
A Wonderful Appetizer. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


S. Lettered 
FINGER- BOARD 


Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Mz an- 

dolin or Banjo withoutteacher. Spec 

Offer: Finger-board & famous ““7/< 
lf-Instructor (regular 50c) only 
norstamps. State kind of instrument. 


Big, Handsome Catalog of 
FREE 24no instauments| 
and all musical instruments | 
= Wesupply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments | 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.| 
163 E. -AthSt., Cincinnati 295 Wabas 295 Wabash Ay Ave e., Chicago 


Sizes and Prices 

9 $3.50 

9 t. 4 00 
5 ( 


Straight from the 
makers and sold di 
ect at one profi 
Money refunded 
— not satisfactory 


Send for new ( atalogue showing goods in actual colors — free 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,692 Bourse Bldg.,Philadelphia 


30 Days’ Free Trial | 
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" Motorc ycle or Bicycle 


Editoria' 
What thd 
Comment 
The Cruise 


Outd 

Adventurers of 

Fighting the Gang 

The Truth About P 

The Lure of the Sou 

The Zoo Nursery 

The Human Merry-Go- 

The Problem of the Elk 

The Sportsman’s View-Point 
The Average Man’s Money 


From Postum Town . 


VOLUME XLVI 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 We 
Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 
News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt ; 
London, W. Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. 
cormnenes in Great Britain and the British ipomeions, incl 
ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5. 50 a year. 

15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issue. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Sub 
give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger numbe 
necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the ff 





oO MOBILE AT 
AISMORE CASTLE, IRELAND 


“High Tension Ignition « Sheft Drive ~ Four Speal 
Four Door Bodies and Demountable Rims on all I9I1 Models 
The 30 Four Cylinders*3500 -The 48’ Six Cylinders *4800 


Prices Include Tops and Demountoble Rims. Complete Informetion on request 


The L ocomobile Company of America 
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THE PACKER 
Suite 88, 81 Fulton S. 
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. LIMB CO. 
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HE "BEST HAG. 


Gives 500 candle power. Casts no shadow, 
nts per wee Makes a 4 


ga Over 200 € very lamp 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


7-35 E. 5th St., Canton, O 
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ok by William H 
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ibly treats of the sex: 
Fical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter 


ment of the press, ministry, le 


Pa Young Man Should Have 
Re a Young Husband Should Have 
op a Father Should Have. 
ea Father Should Impart to His Son 
ical “I Enowledge a@ Husband Should Have 
wiedge a Young Woman Should Have. 
wiedge a Young Wife Should Have 
Fnowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in Gas Volume, Iustrated, bay Postpaid 
Write for People’s Opin 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 774 Perry Bide, PHILA.,PA. 


i. Acme Wire Fence Co., 681-B Atwater St., Detroit, Mich 
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Memoirs of the 
Courts of Europe 


History Written from Behind the Scenes 


The luxurious court 
in the ion of or and the Fren 
the world. 
this period of reckless extravagance. 


with the intimate personal lives of the gr 
and intrigue, romance and mesalliance 


histories’’ were difficult of publication. 


could be found. 
so intimate an account of the domestic liv 
publish it after Napoleon’ s « 

eae + ah - “aa 
ence on political and diplomatic affairs. 
to take advantage of the fascination 


favorites as accomplished 


constantly for the advancement 


hi int 


bout one half the 
Me ir nave 


Che Memoirs of Josep hine, written by her lady-in-waiti 


In no age did woman ¢ 


The Du Barr 


1 and 18th centuries, culminati 


has no parallel the history of 


History s we know it, glosses over the causes, and gives us the results 
> 
‘These Memoirs, however, acquaint the reader 


actors of this most interesting period. Plot 


so faithfully described that these ‘secret 


The Memoirs of the Count de Mirabeau created 
such an uproar that the French Government confiscated 


and burned every copy that 
, presented 


es of Napoleon and Josephine that none dared 


rt so strong an influ- 
and Pompadours did not fail 
admirers. We find these royal 

> politicians, scheming, planning 


r friends. 


1 Barry and } her 


. ‘tent AV~ 
is the royal favorite; 
Marie Antoine 


her life ; 


cool and calculating even 


consort 


Josephine, 


Kings and queens, gen- 
ll p re the reader. 
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HIGH SALARIES 





FAST TYPEWRITERS 


If you want more salary, get more 
speed. Study Tulloss Touch Type- 
writing. Brings certain increase, 
Send today tor 


72-Page FREE BOOK 


and make the big pay-envelope your 
own. Fit yourself for the expert’s positio n—the expert’s pay. 
Spare time stuc ly. No interference with regular work. The book 
describes our Course in detail, gives complete outline of the lessons. 
In addition, contains many new ideas and valuable suggestions as 
to the gaining of high speed, Every page full of interest to the live 
stenographer. One reader writes: ‘‘Helped me more toward res “8 
touch writing than an entire business college course.’? Any stenog 
rapher could well afford to pay fora copy. Surely you will not 
lose this opportunity to get one free. WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
1502 College Hill, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 






























In Everything 
There Is a “Best” 


The Sprague Correspondence School 
Law is ‘‘Best”’ in its Field 

This supremacy of our school has been 
well earned. 20 years of earnest, consci- 
entious teaching are behind it. A picked 
faculty of practicing lawyers anda sound, 
thorough method uphold it. Bench, bar 
and law colleges endorse it. Graduates 
practicing at the bar of every state are 
living proofs of the school’s efficiency. 
No wonder that to-day it stands supreme. 




































Complete, well-rounded courses—Co!- 
lege Law and Business Law—not short 
cuts, not makeshifts, not condensed 
summaries. Books, lessons, side helps, 
lectures, illustrative cases, examinations, 
suggestions, encouragement, counsel. 

Are you ambitious? Have you energy 
and ability? Get in touch with us; there 
is honor and money and power in the 
legal profession for young men like you! 
Send for the catalogue and “ evidence!" 
Write to-day! 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
152 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Make Portraits 
t Home! 





Over one hundred pages, tect 
diagrams and illustration 





nating branch o 
raphy, yet this is o 
of 1643 subjects which are 
fully covered in the new 
“Popular Edition” of 

The Complete Self-Instructing 
Library of Practical Photography 

Here you get, on every branch of photog- 
raphy, vital information that doubles 
the value of your camera, improves 
your work, cuts down cost; many 
new formulae, short cuts, ete, Ask 
your photo dealer about it—he 
has, or can get it for you—but 
send us your hame on a postal 
at once, for big free prospectus 
aud 5-day free trial offer. 

Am. Photo Text Book Co. 

$16 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND 


is written by Clyde H. Marshall, 
world’s champion shorthand writer, 
and istaught in good schools every- 
where. Learn Success Shorthand at 
your nearest school or by mail from 
us. For beginners and stenogra- 
phers. Catalogue free. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


Suite 72, 79 Clark St., Chicago 


Hahnemann Medical College 


5lst regular session opened September 27th. 
Labor ry 
a 4 


















quipme nt ¢ seg ste Clinical facilities unsur- 
course, For detaile d information address 


» Registrar, 3129 Rhodes Ave., Chicago, Il. 


oe ae > I TEACH BY MAIL 
4; Cy ~ ce : WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
CU 14g How to Become a Good Penman” 
. OU 1. tue) and beautiful specimens. Your 
: name elegantly written on a 
card if yon enclose stamn. Write today. Address 
F.W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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be Free catalogues 

00 Nn ormation and advice of 

: all Boarding 
Schools in U.S. (State whether girls’ or boys’.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION BUREAU 
935-9 Broadway, New York,or 55 State St.(Floor 15),Chicago 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


of you in a limited t time for $38 or RETURN 

MONEY. Perhaps can find doonwen 

for you, too! WRITE. J,H.GOODWIN, 
Room 911, 1215 Broadway, New York 


Buy the Original 
Zimmermann 


AUTOHARP 


*“The Nation’s Favorite.”’ 
None genuine without our 
trade-mark *Autoharp.”’ A 
musicalinstrumentadapted 
to all classes. At all music 
stores or direct from us 
“Rasy to play, easy to buy.”’ 


THE PHONOHARP co. 


East Boston, Mass. 


Oth Anniversary 























and Trade-Mark Lawyers 

Wehave served faithfully Thousands of Respon- 
sible Inventors. If YOU want the real Truth 
about Patents write 2s. Booklet of valuable facts free. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 602 F £t., Was*ington, D, ©, 


PATENTS: ; 
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Invent with List f Inv 


‘WASHINGTON. Db. ¢ 


) THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


‘EVANS. & CO 




















Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, February 11, 1911 
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School-in-Our- lown Contest 
m= 


The prizes in the School-in-Our-Town 
Contest have been awarded as follows: 


First Prize $100 
C. H. LE VITT 


Superintendent of the South Schools, Belvidere, Illinois 


Second Prize $50 
Mrs. LUCY P. SCARBOROUGH 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Third Prize $25 
H. D. KITSON 


1123 Monroe Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
























































q@_ In the final selection the judges considered also the letters of 0. H. 
Woods, Instructor in the High School, La Junta, Colorado; Harriet L. 
Bradley, 214 Rose Place, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Ellen E. Foster, Princi- 
pal Foster Street School, Evanston, Illinois; Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, 
603 South Fifth Street, Springfield, Illinois; and Clyde Raymond Jeffords 
of the Department of Classics, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

The prize letters will be printed in the near future—next week if possible 
—and other letters, in whole or in part, will follow from time totime. @ For 
this purpose we are holding, for the present, letters from the following : 








¢. Rhoda G. Thayer, Honolulu, Hawaii; Vina Staats, 129 First Avenue, West, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; P.E. Neaton, Emmett, Michigan; F. D. Patty, Brooklyn, Iowa; J. H. Rock- 
well, 1341 Fifth Street, Springfield, Illinois; John J. Biddison, Sioux City, lowa; May 
Fowler, 107 South Logan, Denver; Lolo Marie Harmon, Wagon Mound, New Mexico; 
Joseph Dick, 198 Broadway, New York; A. M. Harris, 4757 Twenty-second Avenue, 
Northeast, Seattle; Mrs. I. C. Smith, Box 90, San Diego, California; Mrs. Lucy B. Haug, 
1413 Highland Avenue, Knoxvi'le, Tennessee; R. F. Mead, 3122 North Thirty-first Street, 
Tacoma, Washington; Albert W. Martin, Station R, Route 5, Cincinnati; James Speed, 
2013 Bonnycastle Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky; John C. Leaming, 237 East Court Street, 
Urbana, Ohio; M. L. Banks, Columbus, Georgia; Pearl Sheppard, Sullins College, Bristol, 
Tennessee; Milnor Dorey, 307 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey; J. W. Bowen, 
2105 East Preston Street, Baltimore; Miss Cora Burcaw, 1922 Fairmount Avenue, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. W. H. Lighty, 2006 Monroe Street, Madison, Wisconsin; Blainey F. Mat- 
thews, Dubuque, Iowa; M. Bartholomew, University Park, Colorado; Henrietta Silliman, 
Box 257, Salem, New York; C. D. Selby, 412 Potter Street, Toledo, Ohio; H. F. Reed, 
711 Brown Betts Street, Sistersville, West Virginia; Dr. J. Ford Johnston, McAlester, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Jennie Columbia, 510 East Seventy-fifth Street, Green Lake, Seattle ; 
Mrs. E. L. Mendelhall, Delphos, Ohio; A. M. Duntan, 12 Saxton Street, Dorchester, Mas- 
sachus:tts; F. M. Rossiter, North Yakima Sanitarium, North Yakima, Washington; Miss 
Edith Child, 119 Waverly Place, New York; Maude Ayeton, 1514 Twelfth Street, Des 
Moines, lowa; Mary M. Johnston, Capron School, Detroit, Michigan; E. P. Leahy, Santa 
Clara, California; J. F. Williams, 346 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City; C. P. 
Carpenter, Northfield, Minnesota; William T. Roylance, Payson, Utah; T. H. Eaton, 
Gilmanton, New Hampshire ; Mrs. E. M. Haley, Mount Jewett, Pennsylvania; Charles E. 
Hoke, Quay, Oklahoma; Nancy Margaret Houston, Urbana, Ohio; Edna Frew Anderson, 
Independence, Missouri; Joseph McCarthy, Lawrence, Massachusetts; C. B. Mauser, 
412 Fifteenth Street, Helena, Montana; Lincoln Braden, Carbon, California; Oney Fred 
Sweet, Hampton, lowa; Miss Josephine E. Mason, Hornell, New York; William A. Cald- 
well, Berkeley, California; Roy W. Johnson, 2229 East Eighty-ninth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. Martin L. Hunter, Warren, Ohio; Angelina Scott Donley, 238 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Street, New York City; Charlotte L. O’Brien, 4558 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Charles E. Hewes, Alameda, California ; Frank Wyman, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Arthur Powell, Stratford, Connecticut ; R. W. Bullock, State Normal School, 
Greeley, Colorado; Florence Loomis, 2217 Tremont Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








@. These letters came from sources as widely apart as the principals of 
city schools and a little South Carolina girl described as ‘‘my little daughter, 
who is eleven years old and weighs 42 pounds.’”? One lot of letters, on 
foolscap and all signed by Scandinavian names, were evidently contributed 
by the pupils in the McIntosh School of McIntosh, Minnesota. It was 
interesting to see their pride in their school and in their aim, as Olaf Olson 
put it in his letter, ‘to keep education in reach of every person and to 
prepare them for practical work in their future career.”” @] A good many 
of the contributors criticized the haphazard way in which country schools 
are managed and the frequency with which teaching positions are given, 
not to the best qualified person, but to ‘Jim Flynn’s daughter,’ as one 
writer put it. @ Many, also, feel that the present generation is not 
learning to spell. ‘““he new method of teaching sounds instead of letters 
is not producing, *y say, a race of sure spellers. There were some 
amusing criticisms vu. the lack of practical methods—scholars could draw 
pictures of the valves of the heart while they knew nothing of the 
value of fresh air. They could write glibly of the literary influence of 
Boccaccio, although they had never read a line of that author’s some- 
what florid stories. One very interesting letter questioned the whole 
method of our teaching, and whether the Greek idea of developing the 
body first, the morals next, and mere brain last, is not preferable. 
We think the letters will be a valuable contribution to a large question. 
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| GEORGE FROST £0. 


Boston, U, 


F. airbanks-Mors€= A 








| Easy To Start Without (fa 


Made to stand 
hardest kind of servid 
Guaranteed by the 
largest manufac 
turers of gaso- 
line engines in 
the world. Over 
100,000 F airbanks- 
Morse e ngines in daily use. 
Positively best designs, material, 
workmanship. All parts interchange- 
able and easily accessible. Send for Catalogue 
No. 1231TG. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 481 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Very attractive 





proposition to agents 











Boat and Engine Book FREE 
Just like a 30- Do not think of Buying a len or y ode 


until you see our Hai 
WHICH EXPLAINS FOUR 
WONDERFUL 
ee) LAUNCH 
_-. / _ BARGAINS 
y Only $121 
ior this complete 16-ft. Launch—3 H. P., guaranteed 
self-starting Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder. 
Result of 30 years’ experience. Money 
back if not as represented. Write for 
free catalog today. 

Special Bargains in Weco reversible, 
self-starting engines to those building 
or buying their own hulls. Engine 
controlled by one lever. Full size Boat 
Designs furnished free to purchasers of 
Weco Engines, 

C. T. WRIGHT ENGINE CO. 
110 Canal Street, Greenville, Mich. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


‘Stand up” where others quickly 
|} wear out or break, in tussling 
|} with the g:mey fellows. Ask 
your angler friends. 


FREE, 144 Page BOOK 
On FINDING THE FISH 
with each rod. This b ok § ‘Tricks 
and Knacks of Fishing,” tells the 
way of famous anglersand guides. 
Tells where, when and how to get 
the big ’uns. Filled with*tips” and 
information on all kinds of fish- 
ing. Send your rod number and 
dealer’s name and we will mail 
book FREE. Catalog free. Write. 


| HORTON MFG. CO., 56 Horton St, Bristol, Conn. 
Long stroke motor, new pos- 


itive grip control (patented) 
and offset cylinder. 


ooter only 
; smaller 































W hy pay a higher price with- 
out securing the distinctive 
YALE features ? 


19114H.P. YALE $200 


With Bosch Magneto $235 
1911 7H.P.YALETWIN $300 


We shall produce in 1911 only 
that number of motor cycles which 
can pass—in every part—the most 
rigid inspection system in America. 
The wise thing to do is to cater now. 
Write at once for 1911 Yale literature 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1701 Fernwood i , Toledo, 0. 
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Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 5 


HE first automobile show was held 
in 1900 with a sprinkling of wheezy 
cars in Madison Square Garden. 


Now one show is not enough. We have 
two or three for pleasure vehicles—others 
devoted to trucks exclusively 






chew ‘“Chips”’ 


: the new gum 
——every one of them crowded with ex- . 


wS : ; 
hibit d tators. & in the handy the 
Are YOUR pirated saabnc ante round metal box— 











. 9 Advertising has helped to bring this about. 3 2 
Hi al id. ] d 7 
Pe = s ate . Collier’s Automobile Supplement of Janu- COLGAN S y 
© you want to get on EED— mo ° P J 
money? Is there a cctten line of wask you think ary 7th, a complete Magazine in itself, Mi 
you could do better in—if you only had the train- : int or r 
pony © MR as a gertele Mind of neeition you words like though entirely separate from the regular Violet 
‘© hold—only you ur “ hands are tie : : 
Don’t let Ae ibaa die! Don’t think your Weekly section, carried $43,400 worth of 
hands are tied ! ; automobile advertising. “the gum that’s round” — 
Get out of the crowd of ordinary untrained men— 


whose each day’s work puts them no further ahead 
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—for whom the future has no promise. : —different from all other 
psi mesh pos sro NOW necten the coupon Such concentration does not tend to over- : 
with a cross opposite the occupation you prefer, mail commercialize a periodical. It merely in- brands. They make din- 
it o-day, and let the International Correspondence A ‘ “ : 
Schools give you full information on how they can creases general efficiency which is the ners pleasant memories 
help = to ausceed on reer | have oan of oo d 1 ’ 
—to become an P in your chosen work— a 
your spare time—at home—no aa where om modern goa and your breath agree 
live or i you earn—costs but postage— you ably fragrant 
incur no obligation. ; 
Sher 3001. C. S. students monthly Vv OL UN. and at the same time crystallizes the 
t t Cc. 8s. 
a interest value to the reader. ‘‘Chew Chips and Cheer Up’’ 
Mark the coupon—make your beginning NOW! Mi Chi 
= . 1 
This Coupon is for YOU 8 eng ole oy good 
° re  -—_———— t 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS este i gig ig 
Please enaiedia Uadieas tar Cttagatcn eo my part, how Manager Advertising Department Violet Chips 
phe —_ ot acme trade or profession before ee the Sogepat pes 
A. ume wafte rom 
Automobile Running Civil Service sweet violet meadows. 
Mine Superintendent § Architect Spanish They’re sold every- 
Mine Foreman Chemist Freneh where. If not sold 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting J Gas Engines German near you, send 10 
Gini Eeptears ss" | ailing contre amis ** 
reais a pechinetinnas Draftsman full box of each. 
Telephous Export, [Commercial Itinetrating COLGAN GUM CO. Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
—— means Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical Drafisman Show Card Writing * e e ry 
raameen | poe : : : 
poifviea | Eats 0 Split Dase In IS KIM |Paint Without 01 
AE TT 
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ETI Because water and rust ruin the casing and tube, the Firestone Demountable Rim | Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
City disiin is made with an unbroken base. Experience shows that rims which separate into the Cost of Paint Seventy- | 
halves, or split across the base, let water into the tire. } Siwe Per Cont. only 
The Firestone rim is designed from the standpoint of the tire maker. It saves tires | ie to t 
| app) 
as well a time ye — in ase — We avoid show-room display propo- i Sees Uli Picante ts Bhdldsd to Grave a 
sitions in favor of results in actual service. Who Writes 
— — = emcpvigale apse ont Mahone use ene eoReERmORE A.L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
“ a ” N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new ben 
THE oN | kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it fact 
‘ee | Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry pow- 
SMOOTHEST } | der «nd all that is required is cold water to make em] 
TOBACCO ed | @ pa it weather proof, fire proof and as durable pres 
| as oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, 
k | stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
Unexcelled as a good home @ : and costs about one-fourth as much. - 
: uick-Detachable Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf'r., 445 North rad 
smoke. St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free enti 
} trial package, also color card and full informa- , 
10 cents } { DEMOUNTABLE RIMS tion showing you how you can save a good many a 
} dollars. Write to-day. 1] 
At all dealers ahi 
' < 
2 H. P. COMPLETE 
With oe, —e ¥ reac 
opeller and shafting, @ . 
sufng bo, , Ready to tior 
wiring, etc. ; install in desi 
yom MARINE ENGINE p, your boat ny 
The base of this rim is not split, Used in Government Harbor 
Service an nicago Police 
either across the rim or around it. Boats. High speed, absolute 
and extra wear Com- 


In line with established practice, even 
the valve hole is protected against the 


pact, silent running 
Low running cost. The 
perfect two-cycle re- 

















entrance of water, by a leather washer. ee ae app 
i : 2,3, 4, 6and 10H. P. $40 up. i ‘} 
Red Cedar Chest—A Splendid Gift | The Firestone quick detachable feature 2-year guarantee. A woman or child can run | Dis 
re holds the tire on safely, without bother- or ces bah es DI 
On 15 Days’ Trial ; ‘ Eng A Miustentes and describes 
a * some short lugs. Its locking ring pro- pee an and itl 2 
— vides the strongest safety lock known to Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, 704 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis. -d 
amp mechanics. — 
has 
= Another Firestone feature permits tire AE ejay aa 
Proof changes without even demounting Tim See Them BEFORE | Paying 


from wheel. These Gems are chen 


sapphires. Can't be told from 


Specify Firestone Tires and Demount- 






















































s except by an expert 
Protects furs and clothing against moths. e Stand acid and fire diamond tests. S« } 
No camphor required. Saves cold storage able Rims on your new car and cut hard they can’t be filed and will cut 
asp om * ryr es y- apart yi ag va — rn a down tire troubles right from the start. es, oo ae — vn vm edd i .. ) 
d Cedar, heavily bou ands, autiful gi 4 . 7! ov e¢ 4 solic o diamon n 1 7 
We prepay Seige charges. “Beh direce from factory to home. re gg te rd a now with send you any style ring, pin on stud on pros vy & t —— 
Write f ce ; prepaid—no money in advance. es it rite ree 
PIEDMONT RED C CEDAR CHEST CO. De pt. 56, Statesville N.C aby pig wegen ee sgt illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measuré 
| ee oo oo oer WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 754 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
used tires for spares. aks Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
IRON AN ENCES 
SAVE MONEY- BUILD YOUR DORY | Th Fi Ti d R bb C & D wine F 
EASY e Firestone lire and Rubber Co. (Sion 
TO} Akron, Ohio, and all Principal Cities t CTy 
: BUILD | ve : POO O GONE Dendy Oa aUE 
a 18 to 30 ft den ees Pagan quate. qt COA DN Kaen LIPID XDD One RERELY 
rt 
ree ag be gio gs or Patterns. Re aoe ed Prices | —- For All Purposes High Grade Catalog talog Free 
Also Fir D M d | : : 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., BOSTON, MASS _ : eainiedaces pt nt teh de FOUNDRY & FENCE ce 
2 cast 24th Stre y rAP is le 
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Get Away from the Advertising Novelty, the Immaterial, 
the False and the Misleading---The Dust Thrown 
Up to Cloud Your Vision--- 


THIS IS TO YOU, MR. AUTOMOBILE TIRE BUYER 


Look to what counts most, what costs the manufacturer 
most, and what determines the service you are going to get for 
your money. It is the quality and quantity of materials used, 
the quality of workmanship employed in their assembling, and 
the knowledge and character of the men behind the guns. 





Their Twelfth 
Triumphal Year 











A Correct Presentation of the Clincher and 
Straight Side Tire Subject 


Straight Side or Hookless Tire and Rim 
Also called Mechanical type and Dunlop type 











Quick Detachable 
Clincher Tire and Rim. 
Arrows in both tires show the radial lines of air pressure working from the center 


and how the radially acting forces balance each other. The black portion 
shows that part of each tire in which this pressure is not equally balanced 


THE RELATIVE MERITS of these two types of construction, which differ 
only in method of attachment to the rim, have never been correctly presented 
to the public so far as we know. It is our purpose to correct some of the mis- 
apprehensions and some of the misrepresentations which have been heretofore 
current on this subject. 

THE CLINCHER TIRE IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. | It has the 
benefit of ten years of development as an automobile tire by the leading manu- 
facturers of the world and stands to-day a construction without a fault. It 
employs a simple and mechanically correct principle of the utilization of the 
pressure of inflation as a meats of retention on the rim. 

The general design and relation of the tire to the rim is such that the 
radial lines of foree tending to cause the tire to leave the rim are almost 
entirely neutralized by the radially acting forces which almost balance them, 
thereby reducing the strain on the beads to a minimum, which is well within 
their capacity. The lateral lines of force in a properly designed clincher tire 
are all active in keeping the bead of the tire engaged in the hooks of the rim. 

We emphasize the words “PROPERLY DESIGNED” because it is a fact 
readily seen that if a tire is badly out of balance—that is, too large in cross sec 
tion for the rim—the active forces will not balance perfectly. In a properly; 
designed clincher tire it is a fact that the higher the pressure, either from infla 
tion or temporary shock, the greater will be the force acting to hold the tire 
on the rim. 

Diamond Tires are Made in both the Clincher and 

the Straight Side or Hookless Type 

The latter was at one time quite popular because of ease in removing and 
applying. That was before the advent of the Quick Acting Clincher rim. 
Diamond Straight Side Tires are offered users of Straight Side rims who want 
DIAMOND QUALITY. 

THERE ARE NO INHERENT POINTS i: 


the construction of the straight 


side tire which prevent its product on 1n first class quality Chis type of tir 
has never ranked in quality, however, with the leading clincher tires, becaus« 
ts sales have been limited almost exclusively to manufacturers of low-priced 
cars, who could not afford to pay the price of DIAMOND QUALITY. 
‘| hu straight side rim has a wide r base between the flanges than the clineche 
rim. therefore A GIVEN AMOUNT of tire material will enclose a greater air 
ee. These tires are, therefore, slight larger than clincher tires. We do not 
h to deceive the public, however. The difference in size does not mean 
high-cost materials, it means more INEXPENSIVE AIR. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER 


Diamond 
TIRES 


We make the assertion that with the reduced prices on 
Diamond tires now in effect, even the manufacturer of low- 
priced cars will not resist giving you Diamond tires if you 
specify Diamond and stand firm. 





Have yet to offer a 
feature adopted for 
advertising purposes 











THE CARRYING CAPACITY of a straight-side tire of any given size is 
exactly the same as that of a clincher tire of corresponding size. For attach- 
ing to the rim we vuleanize in the edges of the tire accurately formed retain- 
ing bands braided from the finest piano wire. These retaining bands have a 
tremendous strength, since the strains in this type of tire, owing to the greater 
width of the rim and lack of the clincher hooks, are unbalanced strains and the 
tire must be retained on the rim entirely by these braided wires. These braided 
wire bands are rigid, THEY NEITHER STRETCH NOR CONSTRICT 
TO GRIP THE RIM, NOR DO THOSE OF ANY OTHER TIRE 
MANUFACTURER CONSTRICT. THE DIAMOND STRAIGHT- 
SIBE“RIRE WILL NOT CREEP ON THE RIM, HOWEVER, 

ar ot i TO THE FRICTIONAL CONTACT UNDER PRESSURE 
NFLATION BETWEEN THE EDGE OF THE TIRE AND 
THE RETAINING FLANGES OF THE RIM. 

The Diamond Straight-Side Tire is the best of its kind. It is constructed 
not to'secure initial equipment orders at a low price, but TO HOLD YOUR 
BUSINESS. It has not been created as an advertising novelty, but it is built 
with a clear understanding of the PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 

Neither the Diamond Clincher Tire nor the Diamond Straight-Side Tire 
will creep on their rims. NEITHER of these tires will rim cut unless they are 
used on seriously imperfect rims. Any tire of any type will rim cut if it does 
not fit the rim properly, and an imperfectly fitted straight-side tire is quite 
as ‘susceptible to rim cutting as a clincher. 

For many years, however, rim cutting is something which has figured 
much more largely in advertising matter than it has in cost to the user, and is 
to-day a negligible quantity. The effects of riding deflated are extremely bad, 
either on a clincher or straight-side tire, and it is folly to represent otherwise. 

We would not advise any of our customers to run a tire flat twenty miles 
or one mile. As a matter of fact, rim cutting is not ordinarily one of the 
results of riding deflated, but instead bruises, loosening of the tread and in- 
juries to the fabric are likely to result. We do not guarantee tires not to be 
injured by deflated running, NOR DOES ANYBODY ELSE make such guarantee. 

PATENTS.— Neither the clincher tire nor the straight-side tire is covered 


or controlled by any valid patent. 


Tire Sizes—So-called “Oversize” 
Advertising Novelties in General 
We wish it distinctly understood that Diamond Tires are neither OVERSIZE 
nor UNDERSIZE. Théir size is not determined for advertising purposes, ad it 
ought not to be. The size is fixed intelligently and scientifically by engineers 
who understand the problem involved, and Diamond Tires are all the right size 
for the rims on which they are to be used. 


DIAMOND TIRES ARE MADE TO WIN AND HOLD YOUR 
BUSINESS. MANUFACTURING PRACTICE IN THEIR BUILD- 
ING HAS NEVER BEEN FRAMED TO GIVE “TALKING 
POINTS” OR FOR OTHER ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


Specifically, regarding “OVERSIZE,” let us repeat there is no larger straight- 


side tire made, as compared to the clincher type, than the Diamond, although, 


as we have frankly told you, this means principally more air, not more rubber. 

The point is, you must not fix your undivided attention on immaterial and 

sleading points. Remember: that it is quality only which counts. <A tire 

made of inferior material, with'a thin wearing surface, is poor thing and 

dear at any price, no matter how it may be attached to the rim o v much it 
he “OVERSIZE.” 

What counts most, what costs the manufacturer the most, and what deter 
mines the service you are going to get for your money, is the ality and quan 
tity of material used, the quality vorkmanship employed n their assembling, 

nd the knowledge and character of the men behind the gut It means mot 

to vou that we are offering-tires containing BETTER RUBBER, MORE RUBBER, 
THICKER TREADS, TIRES THAT WILL LAST LONGER, PUNCTURE LESS 
EASILY,STONE-BRUISE RARELY,-— than that we are going to ¢ ttle 
larger tire,—that is, a little more air. 


COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





Special Tire Instruction Booklet Sent Upon Request 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Robert J. Collier, 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Non Sequitur 

HEN IT WAS RUMORED ABOUT that CoLumr’s was to 
devote 1911 largely to making the American people under. 
stand American journalism, the conditions, the influences, 
and the standards, there was generated a certain amount 
of alarm. Journalism is a magnificent asset to the world; it is entirely 
necessary to self-government; the credit side of its account is not fully 
understood. At the same time it ought to assume certain responsibili- 
ties whicli not all newspapers have yet assumed. The series as written 
by WiLu Irwin will be judicial and kindly, although fearless, and the 
articles which are contributed by others will state every possible view, 
and will come in from newspaper editors, persons in publie life, and 

general readers. 

While we were working up the series we received the following letter 
from the attorney for Mr. WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst: 

CoLLIER’S WEEKLY AND Mr. NoRMAN Hapcoop, Eprtror oF CoLiier’s WEEKLY, 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 

Sirs—With reference to your proposed libelous attack upon Mr. Hearst in the 
IRWIN article: 

I am instructed to and do hereby notify you that you will be held criminally and 
civilly responsible for the false statements contained therein. 

Yours truly, CLARENCE J. SHEARN. 

Mr. Witt IRwIN at the same time received a similar letter, except that 
he, being a literary man and therefore presumably not overwealthy, was 
threatened by Mr. Hearst with criminal libel only, a civil suit not 
promising satisfactory dividends. Mr. CoLLIER answered Mr. SHEARN’S 
letter. He refrained from expressing with much elaboration the amuse- 
ment he felt over Mr. HEARST’S innocent assumption that any discussion 
of him, in whatever form, must be per se criminally libelous. The reply 
was as follows: 

Dear Sir—While it is a fact that CoLLIER’s contemplates publishing a series of 
articles on “The American Newspaper,” I do not see why the inference should nec- 
essarily follow that these articles are to be criminally libelous of Mr. W. R. Hearst. 

We shall certainly be prepared to accept full responsibility for the truth of any- 
thing we print about Mr. Hearst. Very truly yours, 

CLARENCE J. SHEARN, Esq., Rosert J. COLLIER. 
140 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Mr. IRwIN’s article next week will deal with yellow journalism and 
with Mr. Hearst. Those two important topies will crop up with fre- 
quency during the whole of this enterprise of ours in contemporary 
history. Our readers presumably will be philosophic as they see the 
urbanity and breadth of mind with which this weekly discusses the 
loaded subject, and even Mr. HEARST, perhaps, after he has read care- 
fully every ariicie in the series, may decide by next Christmas that he 
has been battening on nothing but the truth and that he was mistaken in 
assuming that the truth must of necessity be detrimental to his welfare. 


Just the Man 
JYROFESSOR MERRIAM, candidate for the Republican nomination 
for Mayor of Chicago, is a municipal expert if there is such a 
thing in the whole country. He has shown it in his practical work as 
Alderman as clearly as in his work as a special student. 
plenty of nerve. 


Also he has 


This contest in Chicago is the most important and the most interest- 
ing of any that takes place in the United States during the present 
winter and the approaching spring. The Democrats are in three 
groups. One is headed by the Hearst interests and former Mayor 
HARRISON, standing together. ANDREW J. GRAHAM is put forward by 
Roger SULLIVAN and the gas forees, and Buss, although a Republican, 
is friendly té this group. The old-line radicals are backing Former 
Mayor DuNNE. On the Republican side the machine line-up is as follows: 
LorIMER, controlling the Federal patronage, and taking but little part 
DENEEN, 
These three men stand together and 
The delegates to the national conventions in 1912 are 
involved in the outeome. In 1908 SULLIVAN and HEARST compromised, 
but no quarter seems to be the spirit this time. 


in the present fight; Bussr, controlling the city patronage ; 
controlling the State patronage. 
refuse to heht. 


[linois has fifty-four 
delegates, and on the Republican side may well turn the balance between 
Standpattism and progressiveness in the choice of a candidate. If 
CANNON and McKINLEY control this delegation, they will make the best 
deal for themselves they can with the candidate they support. 

The Young Men’s Progressive Republican Club, which backs MER 
RIAM, is the most hopeful feature in the Chicago situation. The 
machines nowadays—city, State, and national are often willing 

Feb. 11 


February 11, 1911 


vociferously to adopt any progressive planks for which there is any 
talk, but this club is the only organization active in the Chicago fight 
that is really intelligent and free. If MERRIAM is nominated by the 
Republicans, the ‘‘interests’”? and the machines of both parties will 
gladly support a Sullivan or Hearst candidate against him. If, on the 
other hand, a Busse man is nominated by the Republicans, the same 
non-partizan grafters will support him against DUNNE and probably 
against HarrIsoN. Busse himself is in a delicate position. When 
MERRIAM forced him to appoint the now famous Merriam Commission, 
Busse ‘‘ loaded’’ it. He put on it at least three men whose own records 
were to be investigated. WALTER FISHER met this trick by another. 
He talked about being too busy to do his share of the work, and by 
contagion got all the others to talk in similar vein, whereupon it was 
moved and carried that a small subcommittee, or ‘‘ steering committee,’’ 
should be appointed by the chairman, who appointed FISHER, among 
others, and was on it ex officio himself. All the reports made public were 
a compromise between the recommendations of this subeommittee and 
the Busse interest on the commission, and the real facts discovered may 
be used at any moment by MERRIAM and FISHER, as BussE well knows. 


A Portrait 

yLAYS ABOUT POLITICS in America so far have failed to create 
any other personage so actual and impressive as EDWARD SHELDON’ S 
adaptation of Fingy CONNERS in ‘‘ The Boss.’’ The mastery of sus- 
pense, of effective situation, and of what is sometimes known in theatri- 
cal parlance as ‘‘the punch,’’? combine, with a ready and successful 
supply of comedy, to make ‘‘ The Boss’’ sure to have the marked popu- 
larity of ‘‘ Salvation Nell’? and ‘‘The Nigger.’’ What gives it special 
value, apart from popular success, is the firm and highly intelligent 
picture of the typical American boss, with his arrogance, his tradition 
of generosity and warmth to individual supporters, his shrewdness, his 
ignorance, his violence and cunning. Mr. SHELDON shows his protago- 
nist rescued at the end by a woman’s influence, his own misfortunes, and 
his own good qualities, but he paints him without compromise, with the 

brush of a master. 

Behold Us Pleased 

\OMPLIMENTS VARY in value according to the insight and bonesty 
( with which they are bestowed. Mr. SHELDON’s intelligence and 
powers of observation caused a line in ‘‘ The Boss’’ to flatter us more 
than most of the elaborate eulogies we are occasionally able to collect. 
The boss, having been talking about a severe penalty which, in a certain 
case, followed a breach of trust, added: 

“And that was before the days of COLLIER’S WEEKLY too—Gop 
bless it.’’ 

Of course the boss didn’t mean ‘‘Gop bless it.’’ He meant something 
quite the opposite, but his testimony was not therefore the less welcome to 
this laborious journal. 

Lake Tahoe 

rYXHE PRESIDENT WILL DECIDE before long whether to sign a 

| new agreement with the Truckee-Carson Company which Finney 
and LAWLER have approved. The original dam at the outlet of Lake 
Tahoe was put in by the Donner Boom and Log Company for the 
purpose of booming logs down the Truckee River, and for no other pur- 
pose. It was put in under a twenty-five-year grant, which expired. It 
was subsequently patched up and used for power purposes under a 
dubious title. When the protest was made against the former agreement 
with the Truckee-Carson Company, President Tarr wrote to WILLIAM 
KENT, sinee then elected to Congress, that the whole matter would be 
held up. Mr. Kent had protested against the contract, and he later 
protested against the fact that the company was going ahead building a 
conerete dam after Mr. Tarr’s statement that the whole matter would 
be stopped and reconsidered. The company has not only proceeded to 
build this dam, but it has now the calm confidence to urge in the new 
contract, which it wishes the Government to sign, the fact that that dam 
is now constructed, and now regulates the flow of waters, as a considera- 
tion for the extensive favors which the United States undertakes to 
grant the company. When Mr. KENT inquired of one of the officials 
in Washington what the excuse was for allowing the dam to be built, 
while the matter was supposed to be in abeyance, the answer was, that 
‘the procedure was under the old contract ’’—the one, in other words, 
that the President in writing promised to hold up. Very powerful 
electric influences are behind this contract; BALLINGER, LAWLER, and 
FINNEY are enthusiastic over it 
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The Lady and the Cop 

POLICEMAN whom we will call GARRIGAN was walking his beat 
L\ on a side street in one of our larger cities. Soon he came upon a 
group of children scattering before a dog which was frothing at the mouth 
and sinking its teeth in the ealf of a young girl's leg. GARRIGAN had 
put on his big yellow mitts that morning beeause the day was cold. He 
plunged his right hand down the throat of the dog and broke its jaw. 
The dog’s teeth tore through the glove and bit to the bone the policeman’s 
hand in three places—on the back of the hand and on two fingers. The 
little girl ran home to her mother. The children returned to their play. 
The policeman gathered up the dog and put it in a canvas bag, and 
started for the station-house. Meanwhile there had been a silent witness 
to the incident—a kindly faced, middle-aged woman. 
crowd of children in terror and one in danger. 
pretty rescue. 


She had seen a 
She had seen a rather 
And in the making of the reseue she had seen a man 
hurt. Swiftly and surely she chose that element of the situation which 
appealed to her. She chose the dog. 

‘* Officer,’’ she said, ‘‘ what are you going to do with that dog? He 
is suffering.”’ 

‘*T am taking him home as a pet for the children,”’ said GARRIGAN. 

‘* You don’t need to be uncivil to me,’’ said the woman, showing her 
credentials as a member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. ‘‘ You see who I am. Are you going to shoot the dog?”’ 

Thereupon GARRIGAN swore at her, and hurried over to report to the 
captain. In the rear of the station-house GARRIGAN shot the dog. 
Then he got time off and went over to the hospital, where they cauterized 
his three wounds. The next day he was on his beat again. 


A New Right 

HERE HAS BEEN discussion among the friends and enemies of 

woman suffrage as to whether the ballot would bring to woman 
troubles now unknown. It has been suggested that woman might be 
called upon to quell riots, fight fires, or to shoulder arms, but it has 
never been suggested that there might be given her also the legal privi- 
lege of supporting a husband and providing for him in the manner in 
which he was accustomed to live before marriage. This privilege, how- 
ever, is what has been given to woman in Utah, where the women have 
the ballot. The cold words of the United States Census in ‘+ Bulletin 
96,’’ on ‘+ Marriage and Divorce,’’ printed at the Government Printing 
Office under the supervision of the Department of Commeree and Labor 
for the Bureau of the Census, offer concise information in plain English: 
‘* Non-support or neglect to provide for the husband seeking divorcee is 
not ordinarily an available ground, although the present investigation 
found six cases in the State of Utah in which the husband obtained a 
divoree for neglect to provide!*’ Some magazine ought to be able to 
get up a good special article on these six cases. 


What Is He? 

JT NDER THE CAPTION now prefixed to this editorial we described 
UL some weeks ago a man who believed in a parcel-post; a much 
lower tariff; amore centralized currency system; larger powers in the 
National Government, when dealing with water-power and mineral 
land, and then we asked—To what party does this man logically belong ? 
One correspondent answers that he is a Democrat; another that he is an 
Insurgent Republican; a third that he is a reader of COLLIER’sS, and a 
fourth that he is an Independent: 

To THE EDITtoR OF COLLIER’S: 
Sir—The answer to the question on the fifth page of your December 31, 1910, issue is 


easily found. The man is of the goodly order of Mugwumps, such men as gathered 
in New York in 1884 to ratify the nomination of GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Since that time they have been the salvation of the country. They have been, and 
are, the men who allow no pot politicians to meet in the back room of a groggery 
and arrange doses for them to swallow with shut eves. They are the men who do 


their own thinking: and who do not hesitate to vote with one political party or the 
other as publie spirit and the common good shall indicate to be best for their country 

Hated and feared by the professional politicians of both parties, the Mugwumps 
are the balance of power that serves as the only restraining influence to keep polities 
respectable. 


Very truly yours, SPENCER BORDEN. 


Whatever their name, they are growing rapidly more numerous. They 
it is who judge men and measures and wear a party label with some 
looseness. They it was who, by changing their votes, brought about 
the Democratic landslide in November, and brought it about especially 
in States where the machine element of the Republicans was in control. 
Says the Chillicothe (Ohio) ‘+ Gazette” 


COLLIER’S wants to know if a man wants the tariff cut down by a scientific 


board. and the trusts curbed and the resources conserved, what party can he be 


classed with He is a Progressive as near as it can be figured out The old names 


don’t really stand for much now anyway 


What part will such men play in 1912?) They will certainly decide the 
Their tendency will be caused by what the Democrats do in 
Congress, undcr the leadership of CHAMP CLARK; by their local perform 


ances, in States like Ohio, New Jersey, and New York; 


contest. 


by the diree 
tion in which the Republican Administration at Washington moves or 
wabbles; and by the men nominated, much more than by the platforms 
adopted. The system begun by Wisconsin. and now followed by 
Oregon, of clecting by direet vote of the people delegates to national 
Why should it be quietly 
by a comparatively few men that Mr. Tart is to 


eonventions. ought to becom the rule 


arranged, for example, 


be renominated? Why should not the voters of the party have a voice 
in the selection of the Presidential nominee?) They might prefer La 
FOLLETTE. They might prefer Hugues. They might prefer Roosr- 
VELT. It would be wise to find out. If the little Republican oligarchy 
decide, nothing except Democratic errors can save them from overwhelm- 
ing defeat. The man who thinks for himself is awake, and he will be 
on the job in the November of 1912. 


Political Economy 
YNDERSELLING BY FOREIGNERS, especially Asiaties, is one 
l of the fears that are most exploited. Suppose that Asia should 
go even further, and give us great masses of food and utensils and 
clothing for nothing, would that be equally disastrous? Please limit 
your answers to ten thonsand words. 
What Are They For? 

TISCONSIN HAS BEEN FINDING OUT that Government is a 
\\ device for diffusing welfare. This new idea can be seen in so 
specific a matter as the duties of committees in the Legislature. Where 
is the Committee on Dams? Gone, since its purpose, to give away water 
rights, is obsolete. But there is now a Committee on Conservation. 
Here are some of the others: 

Workmen’s Compensation. 

Labor and Labor Conditions. 

Welfare of Women and Children. Country Living Conditions. 

Public Health and Sanitation. Vacational Education. 

Parks, Playgrounds, and City Planning. 


Purity of Commodities. 
City Living Conditions. 


The Old Guard, what is left of it in Wisconsin, must think the 
country is rapidly going to perdition. When the Empire State was going 
for MuRPHY, SOHMER, and KENNEDY, the sound Insurgent State of La 
FOLLETTE and the University stood firmly to its course, for it knows 
whither it is headed. 

A Reverie 

HEBREW PEDLER was trying to sell oranges from his push-eart. 
B He was a man of middle size, and wore spectacles. Down the 
avenue came striding a powerfully built tough, slightly over six feet in 
height. He pocketed several of the pedler’s oranges, and, when the man 
protested, knocked him down, broke his spectacles, and kicked him 
while he was lying on the sidewalk. The pedler put up as game a fight 
as, granted his size, he could be expected to extemporize in defense of 
his property and his right to live. The fight lasted ten minntes. Then 
the assailant continued his walk down the avenue. A little later two 
policemen arrived and haled the pedler to the station-house, where his 
name and address were taken. Three hours later two plain-elothes 
detectives were told to find the tough, who was known in the district. 
He remains, we believe, undiscovered to this day. The sergeant at the 
desk said that there were fifty such unprovoked assaults each week in 
that district, and that it would require a man at each street corner to 
prevent them. All of which proves little more than that some of the 
principles of Christian teaching are as yet not universally accepted. 
Especially do frequent petty injustices prevail in the places where the 
poor live their obseure lives. 


Women and Children at Work 

THEN SOME of our most exemplary citizens put New York State 
\\ into the hands of Tammany they brought about results which 
stretch in many directions. Mr. Murpuy has already shown his hand. 
What we have in mind, however, at this moment concerns the Legislature 
and the Governor. In 1909 the Child Labor Committee unsuccessfully 
tried to secure the passage of a law defining the cannery shed as part of 
the factory, and therefore subject to the labor law. The next year the 
canners introduced the Boshart bill to secure exemption in the factory 
itself from the sixty-hour law for women. They were beaten in this 
effort, largely because they failed to get the State working men’s federa- 
tion to approve their bill. They are now much stronger in the Legisla 
ture. Most of them supported Mr. Dix. The Child Labor Committee 
will again introduce its bill, seeking to make the cannery shed a part of 
the factory. They will be able to show that children in the sheds work 
in large numbers, from the age of three up to the age of fourteen. — It 
is a matter on which argument is no longer necessary. General con 
science has reached the point where it is convinced that the ruthless 
exploitation of women and children in industry should stop. 
sition must depend on money pull. 


The oppo 
The influence which such interests 
are able to exercise on the present Legislature will help us to know just 
how far-reaching may be the consequences of the defeat of Mr. STIMSON 
last fall by some of the most respectable citizens of the Empire State 


Blood and Music 

rFINHE OPERA OF BLOOD flourishes, although the bloodletting and 

| sin-stained libretto has often been accompanied by the most beau 
tiful of music. In ‘* Tosea,’’ ‘‘ Madama Butterfly,”’ 
‘Salome’’ blood is shed not to mention 
‘Carmen,’ ‘‘Ajida.’’ and ‘ Otello’? termi 
nate respectively in insanity, murder, burial alive, and strangulation 
The musie is the thing, of course, in opera; and yet there is a cert 


‘T Paghaeei,’ 
‘Cavalleria Rustieana,’’ and 


other doings. ‘Faust,’’ 


pleasant contrast on the story side when we meet ‘‘ KGnigskinder ”’ 
‘¢ Hiinsel und Gretel.’’ 
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Preparing to Raise the Wreck of the Maine in the Harbor of Havana 


Although the exact date of the raising of the Maine has not yet been announced, it is expected that it may occur at almost any time now. 


All the officers desig- 
nated by the United States Government to be present are at Havana. 


It is impossible to learn what progress has been made in the work, for only Government 


officials are allowed on the scene, but apparently the coffer-dam around the hull is completed and as soon as the water is pumped out the wreck will be exposed 
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The Democratic Majority of the Ways and Means Committee of the Next United States Congress 


With the group of Representatives about this table lies the hope of the people of the United States for real tariff revision downward. In the opinion of men who 
know, it will dominate the best Ways and Means Committee chosen since 1845. Left to right, seated: W. S. Hammond, Minnesota; W. G. Brantley, Georgia; 
O. M. James, Kentucky; C. Hull, Tennessee; O. W. Underwood, Alabama, chairman; C. B. Randell, Texas; L. Dixon, Indiana; D. W. Shackleford, Missouri; A. M. 
Palmer, Pennsylvania; H. T. Rainey, Illinois. Standing: A. J. Peters, Massachusetts; W. Hughes, New Jersey; C. Kitchin, North Carolina; F. B. Harrison, New York 
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A Bowling Green statue 
















Gramercy Park from the Metropolitan Tower 
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Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 


The greatest sufferers 


New York in a Snow-Storm 





‘CENES like these may be expected in New York any 


‘ of these February days. Nothing transforms the city 


so suddenly and completely as a heavy fall of snow 
New York’s sharp and brilliant lines are suddenly 


soft 
ened. A strange and unaccustomed hush comes over 
everything, and the country, which often seems so fart 
away from Broadway, comes in and claims her own 


The skyscrapers, and especially some miraculous tower 
like the Metropolitan building, become for the 
real mountain peaks veiled in the gray 


moment 
, Swirling mystery 
The rectilinear streets are shaded into the 
natural roads, soft and obviously 


semblance of 
noiseless under foot 
The horses, that get along very comfortably with the 


effete footing which man provides for them, fall into 


trouble directly with this return to nature. Down ther 
go, on the now treacherous asphalt, to lie steaming and 


a 1 


helpless, until coaxed or whipped up by the teamster 
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The Aeroplane in Na ral Warfare Ely Immediately Before Landing on the Platform of the Cruiser Pennsylvania in San Francisco Harbor, January 18 

rr ee ; Ropes attached to sand-bags were stretched across the platform and caught in the hooks fastened to the bot- 
| HE task of rising from the water in an aeroplane, tom of the aeroplane, bringing it to a stop within sixty feet. The insert shows Ely after his successful landing 

flying to a given point, and alighting safely on the 

water again was performed by Glenn H. Curtiss at San 
Diego Bay, January 26. His aeroplane was equipped 
with hydroplanes which floated it when not in the air. 
The week before, Eugene B. Ely, in a Curtiss biplane, 
flew from the Aviation Field near San Francisco twelve 
miles and landed on the deck of the U. S. armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania and shortly afterward flew from 
the same platform back to the Aviation Field. The naval 
officers present declared that the experiments proved 
the practicability of the aeroplane in naval warfare, es- 
pecially for scouting purposes. From a report of the 
experiments written for this paper by one of the officers 
present, Assistant Naval Constructor R. D. Gatewood, 
U.S. N., we extract the following: ‘ The possibilities 
of the aeroplane as a scout are nothing short of tre- 
mendous, and it seems safe to predict that in the very 
immediate future aeroplanes will become as essential 
a part of the outfit of a scout cruiser as her wireless 
or torpedoes. It is hardly probable that they will be 
used extensively on board battleships for some years 
yet. Of course it will not be feasible to make such 
elaborate preparations for a flight as were made on the 
Pennsylvania. A pipe frame could readily be rigged in 
sockets in the deck and covered with boards or other 
suitable material. The whole operation of rigging the 
platform, making a flight of forty to fifty miles and re- 
turn, stowing the aeroplane and unrigging the platform 
should not require longer than a few hours. It is very 
difficult to see an aeroplane at sea at distances greater 
than three miles, and at this range it would be easily 
practicable to obtain valuable information as to the 
enemy’s power, course, speed, and probable future move- 
ments with but little danger to the aviator. Such a 
machine would also be of much use in discovering a 
field of mines, or of detecting the probable approach of 
a submarine, and when used from a shore base would 
be a very powerful aid in coast and port defense. As 
yet the only gun developed to combat this method of 
warfare is one invented by the Krupps of Germany. It 
is impossible to determine the range with the instruments 
now at our command, and you can not observe the 
splash of a trial shot when shooting at something in 
the air he Krupp gun provides for this feature by 
using a shell that leaves a trail of smoké for correcting 


























the range. This shell is fitted with an exceedingly sensi- 
tive percussion fuse, causing it to explode upon contact 
with even such delicate material as aeroplane wings. 
The gun is, of course, arranged to provide for shooting 
at abnormal elevations. But what chance has a similar 
gun, or any gun fired from the deck of a rolling ship, of 
hitting a scouting aeroplane at a range of two miles and 
moving at a speed of fifty to sixty miles per hour? Pos- 
sessing the advantages of high speed, ability to rise to 





great heights, small target area, and the low cost of con- 








Struction, the immediate use of large numbers of them 
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*s scouts is absolutely assured in all navies. The use of 
1¢ aeroplane for offensive work (Concluded on pf 


page 32 Ely leaving the Pennsylvania for the Aviation Field 
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N THE day before the New. York 

State Legislature met at Albany to 

select a United States Senator, Charles F. Murphy, the 

boss of Tammany Hall, took a train for the capital. As 
he swung on to the step of the Pullman he remarked to the 
assembled reporters: 


There is no sentiment for Shepard in the organization. 


By “ the organization,’? Mr. Murphy meant Tammany. What Mr. 
Murphy meant, and what the reporters knew he meant, was that 
he was against Shepard. And the next morning the public knew 
that the New York Senatorship was substantially settled. 

That is one way to choose Senators. Another way would be to 
elect them by direct vote of the people. To make this latter method 
possible, Senator Borah long ago introduced a joint resolution in 
the Senate. He has tried very hard to bring it to a vote during 
the present session; the methods used to baffle him have been in- 
teresting and instructive—indeed, the history of this bill is a text- 
book on the way things are done in the Senate. It was very 
important to keep the resolution from coming to a vote, for in 
obstruction lay the only hope of most of those Senators who 
wanted to defeat the resolution. They knew that public sentiment 
in favor of choosing Senators by direct vote of the people is so 
general and powerful that if the resolution should ever come to 
a vote, they would not dare to vote against it on the direct issue. 
But if they could keep it from coming to a vote, by intricate 
legislative tactics, they might continue to fool the people. 





Obstructing a Popular Bill 
-YHORTLY after the Senate met on January 13 it was announced 
\ ) that the joint resolution providing that Senators be elected by 
the people was the next business on the calendar. Thereupon there 
ensued this colloquy: 


Mr. Kean—Let the joint resolution go over. 

THE VIcE-PRESIDENT—It will go over. 

Mr. Boran—I move that, notwithstanding the objection, the joint resolu- 
tion be taken up for consideration. 

Tue Vice-PresipENT—The Senator from Idaho moves that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 134, the objection of 
the Senator from New Jersey to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. GALLINGER—Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to make a single 
observation. 

Tue VIcE-PRESIDENT—Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GALLINGER—I know the motion is not debatable, but I appeal to the 
Senator from Idaho not to make the motion... . 

Mr. Boran—Mr, President, I do not desire to interfere unnecessarily with 
the unfinished business of the Senate if it can be conveniently arranged, but 
knowing some things as I do in regard to this measure, I feel that I ought to 
urge its consideration under those conditions which will be most likely to 
secure action upon it. 

Mr. Kean—I will withdraw the objection. 

THE ViIcE-PRESIDENT—The objection is withdrawn. 
read the joint resolution. 


The Secretary will 


And so the Senate began consideration of the bill. The debate 
had lasted but a few minutes when Senator Hale of Maine arose: 


Mr. Hate—Mr. President, I think it is entirely clear that the proposition 
covered by the joint resolution and the amendments that will be proposed 
to it will give rise to, I will not say protracted but very considerable dis- 
cussion, and that there will be no opportunity to-day to come to a conclusion 
upon this most important measure. It will be resisted; it will not pass with- 
out debate; it will not pass without full consideration of amendments such 
as the Senator from Utah has suggested and other amendments. 

That time may be given for consideration, and that no undue haste should 
be manifested as to this matter, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Tue Vice-PRESIDENT—The Senator from Maine moves that the Senate do 
now adjourn. [Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. The 
ayes have it. 


Note carefully that ‘‘ the ayes appear to have it. The ayes have 
it.’ This was when the Senators were voting without the calling 
of the roll, without each individual Senator going on record as to 
whether he voted for adjournment or against adjournment. But 
just at this point Senator La Follette did a characteristic thing, 
one of the strategic acts which have made him very unpopular with 
the Standpat Senators: 


Mr. LA Fotierre—I ask for the yeas and nays upon the motion. 


The veas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called the roll. 


The significance of Senator La Follette’s action was that the roll 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 


must now be ealled, and that each individual 
Senator must have his name set down in the 
record as voting either aye or nay. When this was done, the 
result was: 
YEAS—17 
Hale— Maine 
Heyburn—/daho 


Brandegee—Conn. du Pont—Del. 
Burnham—N. H. Frye—Maine 
Crane—Mass. Gallinger—N. H. Johnston—aA la. 
Depew—N. Y. Guggenheim—Col. Kean—N. J. 
Wetmore—R. I. 


Money—iss. 
Oliver—Pa. 
Root—N. Y. 
Warren—W yo. 





NAYS—42 ‘ 
Chamberlain—Ore. Flint—Cal. 
Clapp—Minn. Gamble—S. D. 
Clarke—Ark. Jones—Wash. 
Crawford—S. D. La Follette—Wis. 
Culberson—Texas McCumber—.. D. 
Cullom—/11. Martin—Va. 
Curtis—Kans. Nelson—Minn. 
Davis—Ark. Newlands—Nev. 
Dixon—M ont. Overman—N. C. 
Fletcher—I'la. Page 

Terrell—G@a. 


Bacon—(Ga. 
Bankhead—A la. 
Reveridge—I/ nd. 
Borah—Idaho 
Bourne—Ore. 
Bristow—Kans. 
Brown—Neb. 
Burkett—Neb. 
Burton—Ohio 
Carter—Mont. 


Perey—Miss. 
Rayner—Md. 
Shively—Ind. 
Simmons—N. C. 
Smith—Md. 
Smith—WMich. 
Smoot—U tah 
Stephenson— Wis. 
Sutherland—U tah 
Vt. Swanson—Va. 
Thornton—La. 











NOT VOTING—32 
Ohio Nixon—Nev. 
Dillingham—Vt. Owen—Okla. 








Aldrich—R. I. Dick 
Bailey—Teaas 


Scott—W. Va. 
Smith—s. (0. 








Bradley—Ky. Elkins—W. Va. Paynter—K y. Stone—Mo. 
Briggs—N. J. Foster—La. Penrose—Pa. Taliaferro—Fla. 
Bulkeley—Conn. Frazier—Tenn. Perkins—Cal. Taylor—Tenn. 
Burrows—Mich. Gore—Okla. Piles-—Wash. Tillman—S. C. 
Clark—W yo. Lodge—Mass. Purcell—N. D. Warner—WMo. 





Cummins—Jowa Lorimer—/11. Richardson—Del. Young—lowa 


Observe now that the ayes did not have it—in fact, there were 
only 17 ayes to 42 nays. This was as characteristic a thing as ever 
happens in the Senate. When there was no roll-call, when their 
names were not being recorded, a majority of the Senate were for 
adjournment, in order to delay the resolution. But as soon as 
Senator La Follette forced a roll-call, forced the recording of each 
Senator’s name and vote, then there was a majority of 42 to 17 
against adjournment. <A good many things could be said about 
this incident, but they are all pretty obvious. The occasion ought 
not to pass, however, without pointing out that La Follette is a 
very useful man to have in the Senate, and that he is useful to the 
people in about the same degree as he is disagreeable to the Stand- 
patters and the representatives of special interests. 

The Senate having voted not to adjourn, Senator Borah resumed 
his advocacy of the bill. He said he wanted to bring the matter 
to a decision, and he asked unanimous consent that a certain day, 
January 24, be fixed for a vote on the resolution. There was one 
objection; it came from Senator Borah’s colleague, the other Sena- 
tor from Idaho, Mr. Heyburn. One objection was sufficient, of 
course, to defeat the fixing of a day to vote, and so Senator Hey- 
burn was of signal service to the little group of reactionaries and 
Standpatters who were trying to defeat the bill. 


Senator Bailey’s Methods and Manners 

J ERE are three contributions from Bailey of Texas to a 
i. single day’s proceedings in the Senate: A few minutes 
after the Senate met, on January 13, a bill came up to increase the 
efficiency of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army. After 
a little debate the record shows: 

Mr. BAILey—I rejoin that all the time occupied in trying to pass this bill 
is so much time wasted. 


A few minutes later Senator Carter proposed that some of the 
vacant space in the Senate office building be used to house the 
postal-savings-bank bureau of the overcrowded Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Thereupon: 

Mr. Battey—Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that no part of any executive department will ever go into that building with 
my consent. 

Senator Carter humbly remarked: ‘‘T know the Senator from 
Texas quite too well to press over his objection.’’? A few minutes 
later the subject of the tariff commission came up, and one of the 
Senators asked whether it was to be a part of the executive or the 
legislative branch of the Government. Then: 

Mr. Battey—It is not apt to become a part of either at this session. 


These contributions to a single day’s proceedings show the more 
urbane side of the statesman who has ‘on occasion expressed his 
convictions through the use of an umbrella on another man’s head. 
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The Cruise of the Plaisance 


And the Fisherman Who Became a Captain on the Trial Trip of a Houseboat 


N THE marshes of Gravesend Bay there 
used to be a ruinous old pier, whose original 
usefulness, or what cargoes off the high seas 

were ever unloaded there, I never learned, possibly 
never asked, possibly asked in vain, times and tides 
having washed away its story along with the moiety 
of itself. A cluster of twenty piles stood far out 
among the dimpling waves, and a two-plank walk 
with a whitewashed hand-rail led from the shore 
above tide limit, over the aged remnants of the pier, 
and so to the ornamental door with a bronze knocker 
of Fisherman Weeks, whose house of white clap- 
boards and low, angled gables was perched on the 
cluster of piles like a green and white parrot on the 
stump of a tree. I came to it one Sunday afternoon, 
because in those days my appetite for high-flavored 
oddity was fine and clamorous, and because that 
green and white parrot of « house, precariously 
posted on perpendicular piles, seemed extravagant, 
not to say improbable. 

Henry Weeks sat smoking at the back door from 
which a pair of stairs with a green balustrade ran 
down to a little fat rowboat below, and beyond his 
fat little sailboat danced on the waves at her moor- 
ings. A neat, talkative little man, with 
a fat little wife who was neat and im- 
perturbable. He said they had lived 
there twenty years. 

“Before that I was up by Newburgh. 
It’s better fishing here than up by New- 
burgh. Shad ain’t so good, but bass 
fishing is better. I moved down— 


“\ J ELL—I recollect it was in June, 

because it came on a rain of a 
Tuesday night, and rained like a water 
main was broke, and all next day. News- 
papers had headlines about that rain. 
Then I saw the river was up over New- 
burgh pier and the steamboat passengers 
had to walk the side piles. It rose six 
feet in the night, and went on rising, 
such as I’d never seen, though twenty- 
five years old and born on the river. I 
thought I'd go and get them shad nets 
that was left out. The rain wasn’t so 
bad then, but the mist was thick. I 
got the shad nets and was meaning to 
go ashore. I wasn’t forecasting any- 
thing particular. First I knew was a 
bump, come slanting, and over goes the 
boat, and up I comes. No boat was to 
be seen, and me clawing at white clap- 
boards that shed me off like I was rain. 

“Then I got hold of a green blind and 
guessed it was a house. Then I stepped 
on another blind that was under water, 
and stood on it hanging to the second- 
story blinds and looking through a win- 
dow into a bedroom, but I didn’t see 
any impropriety, except it was dimity 
nice in the upper part and all awash be- 
low to the sill, or higher, according as 
things tipped. I pushed on the sash, 
which went up, and I climbed in. It was 
getting dark, maybe toward seven. I see 
there were gas fixtures, but I argued they 
weren't loaded for work. Then I see 
some wax candles on fixtures by the 
mirror, and a match-box, and I lit a 
candle. I poked in a closet, thinking if 
I could find some dry clothes it would 
be comfortable to go a story higher out 
of the wet, but the closet was full of 
women things swinging to and fro in 
the wash, and the whole place was roll- 
ing, creaking, and splashing. The next 
room opened into this, and in there was 
another closet full of a man’s clothes, 
and some of them were folded away on 
a shelf, and I took them, and waded for 
the stairs in the hall, and near fell over 
a lot of loose bricks into a hole under 
water. Which, seeing a square hole to 
correspond in the ceiling, I says: ‘Henry, 
there’s a chimney that will never smoke again.’ 

“She must have dropped out below, and some of 
her shook off on the roof and some had fallen in on 
the floor. She must have been a big chimney, for that 
hole in the floor was six feet sideways as I could 
see by the water that came up and went down with 
the rolling. That genteel and wandering residence 
must have felt relieved as a floater when she was rid 
ot her chimney. There I stood in the water, waist- 
ih or knee-high, as the residence inclined and 
sl pped, with a candle in one hand and a gentleman’s 
suit of clothes and etceteras over my arm, thinking 
it was hard on a nice house, a well-to-do clean and 


By ARTHUR COLTON 


ladylike sort of house, that had always stayed in its 
own dooryard, and observed the conveniences, to be 
set adrift and deserted, its cellar lost, and its first 
story drowned, and its second story sloppy, and its 
chimney dropped out of its inwards, so any disrepu- 
table catfish could swim up and go to sleep between 
sheets. Seemed to me sort of touching. I took a soft 
and tender feeling toward that house. Seemed as if 
I felt ready to make some arrangements with it. So 
‘I stood there by the chimney hole having reflections. 
“Then my foot went against something large, and 
I reached for it in the water and pulled. Then I 
yelled: ‘Mighty!’ when it came up. 
“Tt was a big woman with gray hair and white laces 
and jewels on her neck, and a red, unpleasant face. 
“She was heavy and dead and cold, and one hand 
was clutching somebody else’s suspenders. 
“<Mighty!’ I says, and dropped her, and near 
dropped the candle. But I didn’t drop her in the 
same place. She appeared to be sliding over down 
the chimney hole, while I was seeing whose sus- 





“There was a female countenance projected over the hole, and I took a look at it” 


penders it was, and he was a disagreeable-looking 
man, too, with a dent in the top of his head. 


"THEN I took the shivers and dropped him, and 
they both went down the chimney hole. | 
never saw them again. I stood dumb and chilly like 
a catfish between sheets, and not so drawn with 
tender feelings toward that house. It was groaning 
and heeling over uncanny, and I had the shivers. 
Then by and by I heard some one say overhead : 

‘You’d better come upstairs,’ says somebody, and 
I thinks: ‘Somebody’s about right,’ and stared up th 
chimney hole. 


“There was a female countenance projected over 
the hole where the chimney wasn’t, and I took a 
look at it and it looked better than the other 
ones. Then I went up the stairs with the clothes 
and the candle. 

“She was a young woman in a neat dress, white 
with pink dots, and face as round and. rosy as an 
apple, and built solid, and very comforting to my 
mind that was feeling fishy and dissolved. She was 
having supper off jam and crackers and canned 
pears by candlelight, sitting on the floor on account 
of the unsteadiness. 

“*Vou’d better have some,’ she says, fishing out 
canned pears with a button-hook, as if there weren’t 
any gray fog and black river outside, nor corpses 
going down chimney holes. 

“*Ves’m,’ I says, ‘but if I might borrow the next 
apartment I’d like to dry off.’ 

“It was a sort of finished-off attic, only the chim- 
ney being gone, the partition was, as you might say, 
imperfect, and the rain was sifting down the hole. 
By and by we was conversing friendly, and fishing 
canned pears by turns. She was named Ambrosia 
Johnson, and was working for Mr. and Mrs. Endive, 
who owned the house, and this house 
properly belonged on the shore above 
Newburgh and was named the Pleasants. 
When the river came up and began leak- 
ing in under the doors, Ambrosia took 
to the third story, where she commonly 
slept, and there took a nap. But some 
time or other the shore caved in and the 
Pleasants skidded into the Hudson, and 
spilled her chimney, and started ram- 
bling, with her hold full and her lower 
cargo a mess, to say nothing of waking 
up Ambrosia and throwing her out on 
the floor. About the Endives she guessed 
they must have run outdoors when the 
slide began. She guessed it was the 
shore caved in. 

“*The Endives will blame me, likely, 
for running off with the Pleasants, but 
what could I do? They’re grumbling 
people. They’re rich and built this house 
and called it the Pleasants, and then they 
sat down and scolded. They put up a 
motto over the fireplace downstairs: 
“Here lives content.” But the chimney 
always smoked. There are lots of canned 
preserves up here in the attic, and jam.’ 


| Y AND BY I heard a steam-whistle 

tooting so near that I jumped, but 
Ambrosia Johnson didn’t jump. I 
couldn’t see anything through the win- 
dow. The rain seemed to have quit, but 
there was a thick fog. I says: 

““We might put the bureau on top of 
the trunk,’ 

““What for?’ 

‘You might guess,’ I says. 

“*¥ou want to get out on the roof. 
What for? 

“Guess again,’ I says. 

‘‘Because it would be safer if some- 
thing ran into us.’ 

““Mighty!’ I says. ‘You’re a quick 
guesser. 

“T had to strap the bureau to a joist to 
hold steady. Hoisting Ambrosia John- 
son up the chimney hole wasn’t a thing 
to be done light and careless, she being 
plump even at that time; and Ambrosia 
Johnson’s intellect was always, as you 
might say, similar, that is, round and 
solid, but active. 

“There were some bricks from the 
chimney left jammed _ between the 
shingles and rafters. The fog was 
thick as a blanket, and the night black 
but warm. There was some breeze, 
which blew out our candle. The slant 
of the roof being small, it was comforta- 
ble to sit on, and I ate one can of pears 
and Ambrosia ate one can of peaches, sitting on 
blankets on the roof and disclosing our minds. I 
told her everything I knew from infancy up, leaving 
out the couple that had gone down the chimney hole. 

“ ‘Tt will take weeks to clean up the living-room,’ 
she Says. 





“Sometimes the conversation ran on housekeeping, 
sometimes on fish and the navigation of floating- 
houses, that is to say, hers ran to housekeeping and 
mine to fish. There were no lights to be seen ashore 
for the fog, no sounds except the Pleasants’ rolling 
and creaking. Seemed to me we might as well have 
been out to sea or down the South Pacific, and likely 
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Adventurers of the Air 


Pioneer Aviators Who Are Exploring the Air for the Benefit of Science at the Risk‘ of Life 


E SHALL all be killed if we stay 
in the business; it’s only a ques- 
tion of time,’ said Charles K. 


Qo 


By JOHN WARTH 


What went wrong will never be known; but 
at 2.19 o’clock, when about to make a landing 
and when within thirty feet of safety, the ma- 








Hamilton (of New York-Philadel- 
phia fame) to Ralph Johnstone and John B. 
Moisant in New York last fall. A week later 
Johnstone fell to his death at Denver, and before 
the end of the next month Moisant had met his 
end at New Orleans—on the very day that Arch 
Hoxsey, Johnstone’s team-mate, went crashing 
to his death in California. Only Hamilton was 
left of the group; and the year 1910 ended 
with the loss of three of America’s most skil- 
ful aviators. 

Showmen and circus performers, they were 
called by some. But the country’s attitude 
toward these adventurers of the air was made 
plain at their death. A wave of regret for 
pioneers who had done big things swept over 
the country, and there were few who did not 
feel keenly the sacrifice of such men, possessing 
an instinct and courage which would have en- 
abled them to render invaluable service to their 
country as scouts in time of war. It was real- 
ized that all of these men had done their work 
in a spirt which money could not buy. They were 
in the game to make what they could, to be sure; 
but, with Death flying as a passenger, they kept 
on to new records of skill and pluck, spurred 
forward by exactly that spirit of adventure and 
love of glory which have sent forth the world’s 
adventurers from Columbus down. 

It is likely that the deaths of Johnstone and 
Hoxsey were due to rash flying—to the doing 
of acrobatic feats for the benefit of a cheering 
crowd. Yet it should always be kept in mind 
that such improvements and developments as the 
Wrights, for example, are constantly at work 
upon can be successfully tried out only by what 
are, in point of fact, feats of daring. When 
Johnstone and Hoxsey, the Heavenly Twins, as 
they were nicknamed, went high aloft in a fifty- 
mile gale at Belmont Park, they not only made 
aviation history but gave a real contribution to 
the knowledge of aeroplanes and of the element 
in which they move. Beyond question, dare- 
devil flying is a thing to be discouraged. But a 
new element can not be conquered without peril 
and heavy sacrifices, and no sharp line can be 
drawn between useful and useless enterprises. 


Across the Alps 
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chine suddenly collapsed and Chavez fell, re- 
ceiving fatal injuries. To some it looked as if 
a gust of wind had overturned the aeroplane; 
to others the wings simply crumpled up as if 
overstrained by the swift volplaning. At any 
rate, Chavez never spoke again and died four 
days later—on the Italian side of the Alps. 


Over the Channel with a Cat 


()* THE same daring spirit, eager for any 
risk, was John B. Moisant. Of slight build, 
dark-eyed, under medium height, with a swift, 
nervous speech, he passed for a Spaniard when 
he first attracted attention in Europe. But he 
was born in Chicago, of French-Canadian parents, 
and was a thoroughgoing American, as his Chi- 
cago accent made plain. Like most aviators, he 
had spent a good portion of his life in hunting 
adventure when adventure was slow in coming 
to him. In Central America he took an active 
part in the favorite local sport, revolutions, and 
as a filibuster in and out of Salvador was agree- 
ably occupied for several years. 

Moisant’s brief aviation record was full of sur- 
prising and reckless enterprises. After only five 
practise flights, on August 17 last, he began a 
successful flight from Paris to London with a 
passenger—and a cat—aboard. The channel had 
been crossed and recrossed several times by then, 
but his was the first passenger-carrying venture. 
The sea trip from the cliffs near Calais to Dover 
was a clean-cut success; but a number of acci- 
dents and hairbreadth escapes delayed Moisant 
on the English side, and it was not until Sep- 
tember 6 that he circled the Crystal Palace and 
completed his trip. How Moisant circled the 
Statue of Liberty from Belmont Park, thereby 
putting out of joint the complaining Mr. Claude 
Grahame-White, is more recent history. To ac- 
complish this feat he stepped into a_ strange 
Blériot, purchased at the last minute, and soared 
off over the graveyards of Brooklyn without a 
particle of preparation or a tremor of hesita- 
tion. Fear was a stranger to Moisant, and he 
died with a smile on his lips, his neck broken by 
a short fall which was the result of a moment’s 
carelessness in landing a strange machine. 


A Record for Height 





f > most daring feat in all aviation was, 








undoubtedly, the passage of the Alps by G, 
George Chavez last September. Foolhardy as 
this flight was, there was a certain magnificence 
in the boldness of its conception that staggers the imag 
ination. At least, it was splendid folly. A mere boy was 
Chavez, born in Paris of Peruvian parents twenty-three 
vears ago. He had come rapidly to the fore in the avia- 
tion world, beginning with an altitude climb of 5,405 feet 
at Blackpool, England, last August, and following this 
up by gaining a world’s record of 8,409 feet at Issy, 
France, on September 8. He was of the type of airmen 
who, like Moisant and Johnstone for other examples, take 
to the air naturally, almost as a matter of instinct. 

The Aero Club of Italy had offered a prize amounting 
to $20,000 for a flight over the Simplon Pass from 
Brigue to Milan, a matter of seventy-five miles. The 
proposal was hailed as preposterous by many aviators, 
and the response was small. Young Chavez was almost 
the only flier of notable skill who resolved to risk the 
attempt. The aviation field was laid out in the smiling 
valley of the Rhone two miles from the village of Brigue, 
where the railroad used to end, and where the stream of 
tourists yet descends for a night before setting forth by 
diligence or carriage along the famous pass 

Treacherous winds and thick weathe1 delayed the at- 
tempt for many days, and the flight became a joke in 
the aviation world. But to young Chavez it was the one 
aim in life. On September 19 he made his first con 
siderable start and reached an altitude of 7,546 feet, but. 
discovering that the summit of the pass was shrouded 
in heavy clouds, returned to Brigue. Then on Friday, 
September 23, he made his dash. Che valley of the 
Rhone was bathed in sunshine and freshly fallen snow 
glistened on the peaks in the clear air. There was little 
breeze stirring in the shelter f the mountains and the 
despatches brought news of similar weather on the Ital 


Moisant circling 


the Statue of Liberty 


ian side of the pass. “Whatever happens, I shall be 
found on the other side of the Alps,” said Chavez as he 
climbed into his machine. He left the meadow near 
Brigue at 1.30 o’clock and wound his way slowly upward 
in spirals, ever widening his circle as the valley broad- 
ened in his upward flight. Here, indeed, lay one of the 
grave difficulties of the venture; for high peaks rose 
close about and the birdman was forced to ascend sev 
eral thousand feet before he could fairly commence his 
passage of the Alps. Then, when the little monoplane 
a Blériot) was no more than a speck to the watchers 
below, it slid swiftly to the south and presently van- 
ished in the distance. For twenty miles thereafter 
Chavez steered a winding course over glaciers, gorges, 


snow-capped peaks, and range on range of mountains. 
To land anywhere would have meant almost certain 
death. He flew high, and it was not till the swiftly 
rising pass reared its highest barrier. 6,590 feet above 
sea-level, that he came within easy sight of the many 


watchers along the route There, at the Simplon 
Kulm, a great crowd had gathered, tourists and the 
Augustine monks of the Hospice. And at 1.48 Chavez 
passed over the height. He was perhaps a thousand 
feet above the heads of the watchers, but they could see 
plainly how he was battling with the icy gusts. Here 
was one of the most difficult stretches The peaks oT 


Monte Leone 11.600 feet) and the Hiibschhorn (10,400 
feet) rose well above the aviator, and tricky winds and 
currents drew down from them. Chavez was foreed to 
tack and several times dropped sharply. Thenceforward 
his task was to follow the winding and narrow Gorge 
of Gondo and swoop sharply downward to Domo d’QOssola, 
onh 890 feet above sea-level. 


eo these two audacious fliers who 
yY L cheated death for a while by sheer bold- 

ness may be set Hoxsey and Johnstone, perhaps 
the two ablest aviators this country has pro- 
duced (always excepting the Wrights, to be sure). 
Neither of these men took wild chances, and yet both 
in the end fell victims to a habit of pushing their 
machines and skill constantly to the danger point. 
Perhaps the utter trust which the Wright airmen have 
in those miracle-workers, Wilbur and Orve, is trans- 
mitted to the lookers-on. “If Orve or Wilbur told one 
of those boys that an aeroplane of mosquito-netting 
would fly, he’d believe him and start right up in one,” 
a rival flier once observed. 

Ralph Johnstone of Kansas City, Kansas, was the older 
of the group. He took to flying naturally, and unde 
the Wrights’ tuition speedily became a prominent figure 
at meets. He had been flying but five months when at 
Jelmont Park he broke the world’s altitude reeord by 
ascending 9.714 feet His death at Denver a few weeks 
later was due apparently to the collapse of his machine 
from the tremendous strain placed on the wings by a 
steep spiral descent—that most thrilling and perilous of 
all air stunts He could be seen trying to right the 
machine throughout the fall, which began at the height 
of 800 feet. He was instantly killed. 

Taking up an Ex-President 

\r H HOXSEY looked the boy he was, and, though he 
y developed more slowly than did his team-mate, was 
making brilliant records in the last days of his lif 
Also it was to Hoxsey that a distinguished statesman 
once said: “By George, I think I will,” and thereupon 
climbing into Hoxsey’s machine gave that aviator a1 
passenger-carrying record—the only aeroplane flight 
an ex-President of the United States. Three times within 
five days, at Los Angeles in the last week of Ds 
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Fighting the Gang with Athletics 


Stopping Bad Habits by Substituting What the Girls and Boys Like Better 


HAT place has the agitation for outdoor life, 

for park and playgrounds and_ rational 

recreation, in the fight on the social evil, 

on immorality among the young in our con- 
gested cities? Does it help make clean lives, or is it just 
scouring the outside of the platter and letting the inside, 
the real thing, be? The question was asked of me the 
other day. It is a fair question and it should be answered 
squarely. Can it be? 

First, let me see what it is the playgrounds have come 
to mend: the boys’ and girls’ environment—that is to say, 
the tenement and the street. That was all there was of 
it until the ery for the sunlight came. Why it came, and 
why it has persisted so, the Tenement House Commis- 
sioner of New York explains when he tells us that there 
are yet 300,000 sunless and airless rooms in the tene- 
ments of the metropolis. The corruption of the home 
by the tenement; the association of the street and the 
gutter, these were the factors, and they are at work yet. 
New York is the type of all our growing cities. So it 
appears that the inquiry, to be entirely competent, should 
have started farther back than the playground of to-day. 
And I shall ask you to take one step farther with me, to 
the day that began it all. 

That was when the social settlement was born in this 
country. They came to observe exactly what was amiss 
in this environment of unrighteousness and to help where 
they could. They found this situation in New York: boys 
and girls by hundreds of thousands who were just like 
boys and girls anywhere in their demand for amusements, 
for recreation. Perhaps the demand had even a keener 
edge where there was so little to feed it, where the 
drudgery began early in the young lives, 
sometimes before they were fairly in (BO— 


By JACOB A. RIIS 


the young people of a social settlement; as often an in- 
dividual who bids his friends to the dance. Anybody 
has the right; all he has to do is to give timely notice. 
They are the people’s halls. 

Observe that I said rational recreation. Where did 
these young people dance before? In the public dance- 
halls, where the bar holds the key to the situation and 
makes short work of its patrons, girls first. Jane 
Addams, in her illuminating book, “The Spirit of Youth 
and the City Streets,” says that one of the most pathetic 
sights to be seen there is the number of obviously decent 
young fellows who stand about vainly hoping to make 
the acquaintance of some nice girl. One of them came to 
her in the midnight hour and asked her to introduce him 
to one; he did not know any one there. When she sug- 
gested that a public dance-hall was not the best place 
to look for a nice girl, he said: “But I don’t know any 
other place where there is a chance to meet any kind of 
a girl. I am awfully lonesome since I came to Chicago.” 
Here was a young fellow with all the memories of home- 
life pulling at his heartstrings who, in a perfectly honest 
search for amusement that was his “pursuit of happi- 
ness,” had landed in such a place, because there was no 
other then. Since the assembly houses have come, with 
their “municipal drawing-rooms, beautifully decorated 
with growing plants from the park green-houses,” warm, 
well-lighted and homelike, Miss Addams says that many 
social clubs have deserted neighboring saloon halls. Of 
course they have. That is Chicago’s answer to the ques- 


the two do not go together,” he throws the cigarette 
away. Of the two he chooses athletics. The rational 
way of stopping any bad habit is to substitute something 
the fellow likes better. Athletic training does not only 
prohibit smoking, it owns four cardinal rules which the 
lad must obey or quit: “Don’t smoke; don’t drink; don’t 
abuse your body in any way; go home to bed.” That he 
obeys them is shown by his record on the athletic field. 
They have introduced rifle practise in the schools. To 
be a good shot one must have steady nerves. The score 
of the big boys in the public schools has outdistanced 
that of the National Guard. 

The young man who comes out of the school does not 
drop the interest aroused there in manly pursuits for 
kicking his heels in front of the corner saloons, and he 
does not train with the gang. Further, he has acquired 
certain principles that help keep him on an even keel. 
When the Athletic League was first started, it had to 
contend, among other things, with the spirit of com- 
mercialism that afflicts other things besides the schools 
in our day. To win—by any means—was supposed to be 
the end and aim of competition. One of the old in- 
structors worked out a motto that suited the situation 
as they found it: “Put up—own up—shut up”—that is 
to say: pay your dues, own up if you have been licked 
or have cheated, stop jawing. It has long since been 
discarded. The new and better day broke when a team 
that had won a much-coveted trophy returned it with 
the explanation that, unknown to the rest, one of its 
members, all of whom were supposed to be amateurs, had 
a professional record. As for him, no one of them would 
speak to him. The playground had done more for that 








knickerbockers. Their impulse was to meet, 
to dance, and have a good time. They lived 
in tenements that had no social resources; 
for one thing, the rooms were too small. 
Their choice was between the street and 
the public dance-hall as a meeting ground, 
moonlight Picnics with all their perils, and 
—the saloon. 


“You Turn Us Out to the Saloon’’ 


_ saloon had a back room or an 
upper room which was at their dis- 
posal, with the understanding that the pay 
was to come over the bar. They had no 
rent to pay, but the definite bargain was 
that the boys were to treat themselves and 
their girl friends. Otherwise they were not 
wanted. Is it possible to imagine a bait 
more demoralizing than that? That was 





team than its makers planned. Is it con- 
ww 2) ceivable that the spirit which found this 


expression should desert the man in his 
other relations with life? Least of all, I 
should expect to see it debased in his atti- 
tude toward the sex that claims by its 
weakness man’s protection. 


Athletics Induce Clean Living 


\° A MATTER of fact, fostering the ath 
ri letie spirit makes directly for clean 
living at every point. The young man who 
delights in outdoor life and sports is too 
busy and too tired to be other than clean. 
He has neither the time nor the desire for 
dissipation. Other pictures fill his mind 
and keep his imagination busy than those 
that lead to lewdness. It is the idle fel- 
low who falls into that trap. One of our 
best-known athletes told me how he organ- 
ized a ball team of his own in a vacant 








why the settlements promptly turned them- xx 
selves into club-houses for the young. They Cm 

were to be saved from that contamination 
at any cost. And they have been, to a large 
and growing extent—the girls anyway. But to this day 
the lack of meeting room is so great in New York that 
the compact abides between the boys and the saloon. As 
yet they have no other place. The settlement is but a 
drop in the sucket, in those teeming crowds. Only the 
other night a committee of young men in my own settle 
ment house in Henry Street came to me with an impas 
sioned plea to have it kept open after ten o’clock at night. 

“You turn us out to the saloon,” they said. ‘Where 
else have we to go?” 

Now let us have a look at Chicago. The city by the 
lake has taken a long lead in this matter of public play. 
They have made parks and playgrounds there that not 
only have athletic fields, ball grounds, and swimming 
pools with real bathing beaches alongside, but in the 
parks they have built field-houses, assembly halls for the 
people’s use, summer and winter. The children dance on 
the green, and the grown-ups too, joyfully learning again 
the pretty folk dances we had well-nigh made them for 
get with our unceasing grind, to their loss and to ours. 
When the season does not permit, and at night, they take 
outdoors in with them and translate its spirit of fun 


and frolic to the dancing floor there. I have before me 


a list of such events in the ten assembly halls—think 
of it, ten!—of the South Park system for the first month 


of this year. They include 75 dances, 47 lectures and 
meetings, 41 social entertainments, 29 musical rehearsals, 
ete. The list for a single week shows 22 evening dances, 


invitation dances half of them. Sometimes it is a club, 

















When the policeman isn’t looking 


American citizens in the rough. 


tion my friend put. For the assembly halls are part and 
parcel of the scheme of rational outdoor recreation that 
has made her a model for all of us. 

New York in recent years has built play-piers and 
public schools with room for recreation centers on the 
ground or up on the roof, and these on summer evenings 
are the people’s playgrounds. The little tots skip at 
their play, the band plays, while the old people sit and 
look on and are glad. The young fellow is no longer 
lonesome; the nice girl is there, and a perfect dancing 
floor. So they are happy together, and both are safe—or 
will be when the handful of recreation centers of to-day 
have grown into the hundreds that are bound to come. 

Young people do fot deliberately choose evil. The old 
schoolmam was right who said that there are no bad 
boys different degrees of good boys, yes! but bad boys, 
none. Some of them are made bad. The sex impulse 
comes upon the lad with its bewildering force and finds 
him alone among strangers, all the social conditions per- 
verted. Unconsciously, in search of the saving domes 
ticity that is his safeguard, he falls headlong into danger. 
When I was a youngster I lived in the city of Copen 
hagen, where the whole population took its holiday in 
the woods or fields, particularly on Sunday. The change 
to the stony streets of New York and to a hall-bedroom 
was disheartening. Sunday was a nightmare. If I went to 
chureh I thought of the homes all those people came from, 
none of them open to me. For the rest of the day there 
was the choice between sleeping stupidly or, if one wanted 
the company of his fellows, to sit as stupidly drinking 
beer in a saloon that was breaking the law by collusion 
with the police. I did not happen to be of the dancing 
kind, but if there had been a gymnasium open anywhere 
or a recreation ground in season, I know where I would 
have been found and nine-tenths of the young fellows 
who drifted about the streets ready for any mischief that 
came along. But there was none. We were too poor to 
seek out a Y. M. C. A. even if we knew it was there. 


The Public Schools’ Athletic League 
py Publie School Athletic League in New York ( ity 


embraces several hundred thousand growing lads, 
practically all the able-bodied bovs of school age. Thev are 


all competing for the bronze button or the silver button, 
which means that they are in training as young athletes. 
The mass of them come, of course, from the tenements 


Now, one of the besetting sins of the tenement-hous« 
vouth is cigarette smoking Laws have been made for 
bidding the boy, but they are dead letters; he grins and 
smokes on. For one thing, there are too many of him to 
make him stop; the police would have time to do nothing 
else, But when the athletic instruetor Says to the lad 


“If you smoke cigarettes you can not train for athletics: 


A typical public-school playground group 


most pregnant years of my growth,” he 
said, “I was not out of bed later than 
eleven o’clock twenty times, I think, and 
most every night I was snugly tucked in at nine. | 
had something else to use my time and strength for than 
carousing at late hours.” 

In New York the making of a people’s park or play- 
eround has been invariably followed by a decrease in 
ruffianism and gang violence. Naturally enough the re 
cruits were cut off. The boy would rather be good than 
bad; he would rather play than fight the police. Chi 
cago reports a definite decrease in juvenile crime of 
all kinds in the districts surrounding its play parks. I 
have seen it stated at twenty-nine per cent, upon what 
authority I forget. Sometimes, over on the East Side 
in New York, we have heard of a wave of a different 
kind of mischief—petty pilfering—and in one or two in- 
stances the play parks have been disgraced by outrages 
in which grown men were the felons and young girls the 
victims. Wherever these things have occurred they have 
a definite message to the community; this—that the 
essential thing about a playground is that it shall be 
well overlooked. It must not be left to itself, for we 
have not yet reached the millennium. As well might 
we abolish all law and hand the Republic over to 
rank anarchy. In each case it would be opening the 
door to the devil of evil opportunity, who is always 
just outside. That well-directed, wholesome play helps 
bar him out, makes for clean living and encourage 
ment of the virtues in our young people upon which 
we build city and State and country, | have no more 
doubt than IT have that the sun will rise to-morrow. 


meee lot while a boy in school. “In the five 
a 
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The Truth About Poultry Profits 
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ICK up the current 
issue of almost any 
periodical—from the 
highest-class) maga- 
zine and the reputable church 
or Sunday-school paper 
whose advertisers are strict- 
ly guaranteed, down to the 
daily newspaper and the 
crossroads weekly—and you 
will find therein glowing 
advertisements with black 
head-lines reading something 
like these: “A Fortune from 
ge un a Dozen Fowls,” “A Few 
1G “Y Chickens and a Living,” 
“Anybody Can Raise Chick- 
ens,” “Wealth and Health are Certain Results of Poultry 
Keeping.” And so forth, indefinitely. 

There comes a time in the life of almost every legiti 
mate profession when it must pass through a boom 
period or undergo inflation of some sort. The fact that 
the American poultry business is to-day passing through 
just such a stage shows not only that it is a legitimate 
business, but that it is a more or less profitable one and 
that there exists a strong demand for the enlargement 
and expansion of the industry. 

At the same time, boom accounts of profit are pretty 
sure to be exaggerated; and, while there is money in 
chickens under right conditions, there is no fortune wait- 
ing for every Tom, Dick, or Harry who ventures to 
try his hand at poultry raising. The writer’s poultry ex- 
perience covers a period of fifteen consecutive years and 
all the different branches of the business—egg farming, 
broiler raising, caponizing, fancy poultry breeding and 
exhibiting, and editing a chicken paper. If such a career 
would not qualify one to know what he is talking about 
concerning chickens, it certainly would not be from lack 
of experience. 

When I first started in the chicken business, fifteen 
years ago, $1 for a sitting of eggs and $2 to $3 for 
a rooster to change blood were considered the height 
of fancy prices. Most people who kept mongrel stock 
did not hesitate to ask their neighbors who kept pure 
breeds to swap eggs or stock on an even basis, so there 
was little advantage in keeping fine stock in those days. 
But times have changed! 

Prices of eggs have steadily advanced from $1 a sit- 
ting to $3, then to $5 and $8; and the record price 
of $1 per egg, or $15 per sitting, was first recorded 
three or four years ago. Since that time prices have 
advanced by leaps and bounds, until last spring a num- 
ber of sales was made at the astounding price of $75 
per sitting, and several sittings from a world-beating 
pen of prize winners changed hands at the stupendous 
price of $10 an egg, or $150 a sitting. This is surely 
going some, and the prices of stock have been in pro- 
portion; for we have recorded the bona fide sale of five 
fowls for $7,500, and several single specimens for $1,000 
to $5,000; while there are a number of birds valued at 
figures anywhere from $3.000 to $10,000 each. 








The Common or Garden Hen 


TENHE above covers that phase of poultry breeding 
| known as the fancy and should not be confused 
with the market branch of the industry. Fancy prices 
and market prices must be carefully differentiated. 
There is a golden opportunity occasionally for a thor- 
oughly experienced man to make a fine thing out of 
some variety of fancy poultry. Occasionally a boom in 
some new variety is launched that can not help resulting 
in huge profit ‘to the man who has superior quality 
stock. This requires capital, experience, success 1n breed- 
ing and mating, and the capturing of blue ribbons where- 
ever one shows his fowls in all the big cities in the 
country. Then record prices may be asked and re 
ceived, and good profits made. But this is not the 
main branch of the industry; it exists mainly for 
people who have a hobby or fad, and can afford to 
gratify a personal desire for the best by paying a big 
price for fancy chickens. 
But the backbone of the poultry business, after all, lies 


in the commercial end, and that (Qro. 
ee. 


By R. B. SANDO 


men—although they may be told in a new way or with 
slight differences of detail for advertising purposes. Be- 
ginners may profit by them, but the veteran knows that 
outside of a few laws of breeding there is nothing really 
mysterious about the poultry business. 

One system claims to bring unheard-of results on a small 
plot of ground and with scarcely any capital. Another 
tells how to have every hen produce 200 eggs a year. 

The modern hen is vastly superior to the jungle fowl 
of ancient times, and twentieth century methods of poul- 
try keeping are far in advance of those employed by our 
forefathers; but it still takes our best hens a day to 
make an egg and most of them require two days, while 
the cost of feeding a flock of fowls and the time and labor 
involved in caring for them have not been lessened to any 
remarkable extent. The fact is that there is no process 
—secret or otherwise—which will make a hen remark- 
ably productive. Careful breeding, good care, and proper 
feeding are still the main points to be considered. The 
hen that laid the golden egg has passed to eternal glory, 
and until we have another such the average poultryman 
can searcely hope to rival John D. in worldly goods. 

The “secret of telling the laying hen” was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the agricultural press years ago. When 
a hen is laying, her pelvic bones (located directly under 
the vent) are spread apart the width of three or four 
fingers. When she is not in laying condition, only one 
or two fingers may be placed between these bones. Thus 
one may tell which hen is in laying condition and which 
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An up-to-date brooder 


is not, but he can not tell in the case of the first hen 
how regularly or how long she will produce, nor in the 
case of the second hen how long she will remain unproduc- 
tive or how good a layer she may later prove to be. There 
is no way of anticipating these conditions. The trap 
nest with certainty discloses egg production as it occurs, 
but it can not forecast. Neither can any secret method. 

High-priced grains during the past few years have 
kept every poultryman vitally interested in reducing feed 
bills. Hence the secret feed advertised to save a con 
siderable sum of money per year on a certain number 
of hens has aroused decided interest. Paying good money 
to find out how to sprout oats is exorbitant at any price, 
yet this is the whole secret. Sprouted grain for poultry 
is no new thing, but an old practise brought to life again. 
The idea is not without merit, although the recent 
tendency has been toward exaggeration. One must not 
lose sight of the fact that, though one bushel of dry 
erains will make three or four bushels of sprouts, it 
is only the bulk that is increased and not the nutritive 
value. 

All secret processes are not necessarily fakes, but most 
things that are new and give promise of being good are 
tried out at the experiment stations, published in bul 
letins, the poultry press, or in books that pass through 


the regular channels of trade. The sale of incubators 
and brooders, trap-nests, feed hoppers, and such equip- 
ment is perfectly legitimate. Sometimes exaggerated 


claims for these goods may be indulged in, by way of 


Almost Anybody Can Raise Chickens — But Not Every One Can Raise Them with a Profit 


making advertising copy. We must simply differentiate 
between such advertisements and those that promise a 
fortune on a small investment or pretend to reveal won 
derful secrets that have apparently escaped for centuries 
the thoughtful student of poultry culture. 

Some of the wonderful results claimed are an utter 
impossibility. Where ordinary chickens are kept for 
market or eggs, one to three dollars is considered a very 
fair annual profit on each head. Since the cost of feed- 
ing a hen for a year is only from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half, it will be seen that this return is 100 per cent 
to 200 per cent clear profit, which should satisfy any 
ordinary mortal. Of course, with fancy fowls the re- 
turns per fowl should be much higher than this, but the 
expense and experience required are also much greater. 

It is impossible to pile up chickens and coops, as the 
systems imply, tier upon tier, with no exercising room 
for the fowls, without sooner or later impairing their 
vitality. These intensjve systems are all right in so 
far as they encourage people with limited yard room 
to keep a few chickens for their own use, or to get 
a little pleasure out of a few fancy chickens; but the 
scheme is not practicable on a large scale if kept up for 
more than a year or two, and it never increases the 
profits above those ordinarily received by skilful poultry 
keepers. And let it be said that the chief working rules 
of the latter do not follow a system, but consist of the 
application to their poultry operations of the same good 
sense and shrewd business management whieh would 
bring the highest suecess in any other line of endeavor. 

It is always good policy for a man to claim all he 
can for his business or profession, and sometimes it is 
considered only the part of good advertising to claim a 
little bit more than the facts in the case warrant. But 
it is possible to overdo any good thing, and more un- 
founded theory and wild imaginings have probably been 
circulated with regard to poultry keeping than any other 
legitimate business. There is a very good opportunity 
for any one possessing stick-to-it-iveness and a liking 
for the business to make a very nice thing out of poultry 
keeping. But let me say, frankly, that poultry keeping 
is never a get-rich-quick scheme, nor are the profits 
ever strictly enormous. The man who is content with a 
moderate beginning, and a fair return on his investment 
of time and labor and capital, will eventually find poul- 
try keeping all he could reasonably desire financially, 
besides being healthful employment. , 

Starting with a small back-yard flock of chickens, I 
found that we could produce our own eggs and meat at 
a cost of not more than one-half that which we were 
accustomed to pay in the market. Leisure moments 
sufficed to care for the small house and flock, and table 
scraps and other waste foods kept the feed bills small. 


Failures Not Fault of Industry 


bey are probably thousands of people in this coun- 
try similarly situated to-day who could materially 
reduce their living expenses by keeping a dozen or two of 
chickens. Further than that, if one has the room and time, 
he can enlarge his poultry plant and furnish his neighbors 
with eggs and chickens; and I know of hundreds of fam- 
ilies in small towns and villages who are doing this at a 
good profit, with flocks of fifty to two hundred fowls. 

On the farm, chicken raising blends well with the other 
lines of work. The chickens destroy obnoxious bugs and 
worms and at the same time earn most of their living 
in that way. Unsalable grains and vegetables may be 
utilized for the chickens; and in connection with an 
orchard or dairy the chickens may be kept at a minimum 
of expense and the two products economically marketed 
together. 

As a purely business proposition, specialty chicken 
raising should not be tackled without considerable pre 
liminary experience and a complete understanding of the 
requirements of the business. I have made my own poul 
try business pay me a yearly dividend of 25 per cent, but 
this result was not attained until we had successfully 
passed through a good many less fortunate experiences. 

There is no difficult or mysterious knowledge neces- 
sary for success with poultry. The tricks of the trade 
are open to all who observe and think. First, however, 
the man who would sueceed with 








is what is usually meant by the 
bare term, the chicken business. 
Millions and millions of common 
eggs and chickens are produced 
for every one aristocrat that 
proudly plumes himself in the 
exhibition hall. 

American people must have 
their eggs for breakfast and their 
chicken to eat; and, with the in- 
creasing scarcity and high prices 
of cattle and wild game, there is 
an ever-growing demand for good 
poultry and eggs. At present, 
America is forced to import large 
quantities of these foodstuffs 
every year, which might be pro- 
duced at home at a saving to the 
consumer and a profit to the pro 
ducer. The advertising of se 
crets and systems has been the 
prevailing rage in the poultry 
world for some months past. 
Some of the methods suggested 
may be comparatively unknown, 
but for the most part they con 
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poultry .on a large seale must 
realize that poultry keeping is 
really a business, and as much 
of a special industry as any 
other vocation. 

It is often said that anybody 
can raise chickens, but it is not 
true that anybody can raise them 
with profit. This is the breaker 
upon which many a_ would-be 
poultryman has been wrecked. 
Those who have failed at every 
thing else and try poultry rais 
ing as a last resort are likely to 
fail with poultry as well. Again, 
the man who thinks poultry rais 
ing is an easy business—merels 
throwing out grain and gather 


ing eggs by the bushel—needs 
only to invest in it to learn his 
mistake, 


[ have vet to find a failure 
that could justly be blamed upon 
the general unprofitableness of 
the industry; there were always 
individual circumstances that 











sist of rules of management quite Y 
familiar t 


o experienced poultry- 


The brood yard on a successful poultry farm 


Y brought about the unfortunate 


result. 
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The Lure of the South 


The Winter Colonists, Wooed by Soil and Climate, Are Turning to Farmers 


HAT temperament is to the individual, cli- 

mate is to places, the mysterious arbiter 

of possibilities and limitations. It was cli- 

mate that set the roots of slavery deepest 
in the South and so brought about the South’s ruin. It 
is climate again that is working the South’s rehabilita- 
tion. As the winter-white Goths seeking blue skies 
pushed down into Italy and Greece, so again our own 
North has found the pleasure coasts of Florida and the 
pine hills of the Carolinas. Irresistible as the call of 
sex, the climate lure of the South is drawing the pil- 
grims of pleasure and holding them for a service the 
importance of which they may not realize. 

The chronicle of Aiken epitomizes very well the story 
of this new climate-born South. Before the war Aiken is 
said to have been a summer resort for Charleston. As 
a place of winter residence for Northern sunshine seekers 
it was discovered about thirty years ago by Miss Celes- 
tine Eustis, sister of our late Ambassador to France, who 
ever since has been its tutelary deity and genius. In 
1880 it was still a desolate, war-saddened village, lost in 
the South Carolina pines and forsaken apparently of God 
and man. But in December and January mild, windless 
days of blue and gold wrapped the hills. In February 
the spring stirred and in March awakened. April was 
like the Northern June. These treasures no Union armies 
could loot or Southern indolence impair. 

In the early nineties the late William C. Whitney, 
Thomas Hitcheock, Jr., and a following of Northern 
sportsmen, piloted thither by Miss Eustis, were building 
a place where they could live out of doors in winter, 
train race-horses, hunt foxhounds, and shoot. Eventu- 
ally they built two race-tracks, a polo field and golf 
course, and installed village water and sewerage systems. 
More people came and built houses, and presently there 
was a club, a tennis court, a pigeon-shooting plant, and 
a dozen private lawn-tennis courts. Messrs. Whitney 
and Hitcheock acquired a great park of four thousand 
acres on the village boundaries which is thrown open to 
the public. The Whitney Drive, winding through this 
wild demain, dipping into intimate pine-arched valleys, 
piercing jasmine copse and dogwood thicket, is a fitting 
memorial to the builder’s great heart and to the wise 
and generous spirit of his road making. 


The Newport of the South 


rFXHOUGH simple and without pretense, Aiken as a play- 
ground affords a diversity of amusement that is 


unique. One may begin the day in the frosty dark with 
fox-hunting, watch the sun rise like a stage spectacle 


behind the boles of mysterious pines, thrill with a gallop 
and the cry of the Southern hounds, return for a second 
breakfast and a morning of polo or lawn-tennis; after 
lunch shoot, or play golf or court tennis, then tea and 
bridge, then dinner and more bridge or puzzles. If only 
the thirsts of life could be assuaged with games, this 
would be the fountainhead where all could repair and 
be satisfied. It is the paradise playground of a boy’s 
dream, but it is also something more. 

Aiken has been called the Newport of the South, partly 
because some of the people who spend their summers at 
Newport spénd their winters in Aiken, partly fecause 
those most representative of the colony live as at New- 
port, in their own houses and not at hotels. There is 
also, of course, a large population of what are called 
transients, but the psychological processes through which 
climate is working for a new South are exemplified 
in the householders rather than in transitory visitors. 
For it is the experience of Northerners who have spent 
several winters there that something new comes into 
their view-point, something more than the meaning of 
winter sun and February gardens. They have come in- 
sensibly to know the needs and possibilities of the South, 
to sympathize with its people, and to understand its race 
problem. They have become, in a measure, Southerners 
of the New South. And already some of them have put 
roots into the soil, for they have begun to farm. This 
is the first step that counts for so much—a step that 
might mean less if it were not for the peculiar condi- 
tions that exist in the sand-hill country. Nowhere in 
the world, so the Government’s wise men tell us, are 
lands so full of potential wealth valued so low, nowhere 
are such rich possibilities so sadly neglected. Ignorance 
and cotton, the inheritance of the easy-going days before 
the war, are responsible for this. It is ignorance that 


has made cotton King and subjected the sand-hills to 
his ruin-bringing rule 
price. 


Cotton has a 
cash at 


and this is why: 


daily quoted It can be exchanged for 

















The rendezvous for the meet in the pines 


By DAVID GRAY 


any time and in the South at almost any place. Fur- 
thermore, a prospective crop of cotton is security for 
cash loans. This is not the case with other crops, and 
so the needy farmer who has to have credit at the store 
must plant cotton. But in the sand-hills, without build- 
ing up the land, he can hardly make more than half a bale 
to the acre even with commercial fertilizer. The cost of 
this swallows the profit of the scant crops and gives the 
land no permanent enrichment. On the rich lands of 
Texas an acre will make a bale and upward without fer- 
tilizer. The sand-hill farmer, confronted with such com- 
petition, grows poorer each year and his land less pro- 
ductive. As a result, in South Carolina alone there are 
listed for sale with the State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture more than thirteen million acres, nearly half the 
State, and most of it at prices ranging from five to 
twenty dollars an acre. But what is the loss of the 
ignorant Southern farmer is the gain of whomsoever is 
wise in the secrets of the earth. For now comes Knowledge 
The Government 


with one of her marvelous promises. 














Everybody rides 


agriculturists assert that there is a way of making these 
low-grade lands as productive as the best. This way is 
through the cow. 

Beeause good winter pasture grasses do not grow natu- 
rally on the sand-hills it has been accepted that they 
could not profitably be made cattle country. But now 
it appears that at a minimum cost of production these 
lands will yield abundant crops of ensilage corn, of cow- 
peas, alfalfa, and other fodders for the winter use of 
dairy herds, whereas for fattening beef cattle the meal 
and hulls of the cotton seed are the most wonderful food 
known. Thus on what the low-grade land produces the cow 
can be fed and her products marketed with profit, and 
with the manure the land may be permanently built up. 
It is only a question of putting humus into the soil, and 
that both the plowed-in roots of the fodder crops and the 
cow herself supply as by-products and without expense. 

Knowledge that the sandy lands that with 
difficulty make half a bale of cotton to the acre can be 


asserts 


made to yield a bale or a bale and a half. And this 
assertion has been proved true. In 1909 a hundred 
acres of land that had been built up in this manner 


near Aiken village sold for one hundred and fifty dollars 
an acre, and that not to a Northerner, but to a prac 
tical Aiken cotton planter. 

What the cow and the knowledge to make right use 


of her will be worth to the South is almost unbe- 
lievable. In South Carolina if but ten dollars an 
acre were added to the value of those thirteen mil 
lions offered for sale there -would result an increase 


of wealth amounting to 
of dollars! 


a hundred and thirty millions 
This is not a dream, but a conservative 
statement. The whole of this sum, and 
ably times that amount, is waiting for 


who will harness Knowledge to the plow. 
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vast 
several 


The Gentlemen Farmers of Aiken 


ND even that is but a beginning; for not only may 


y cotton and eorn be made highly profitable through 


the cow, but many other sources of agricultural wealth 


besides The statements of agricultural facts in this con 
nection made by the Government experts are as thrilling 
as romance. If but the half is true, neither the golden 
Klondike nor the virgin West holds such opportunities 


as these semibarren lands of the neglected South. 

The 5,000-acre tract belonging to Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., whieh he is operating under the direction of State 
and Federal agricultural experts as an experiment station, 
is the largest of the new If Mr. Hitcheock 
will all the knottiest problems 


enterprises, 


succeeds, he have solved 





~ 


of this region of SouthCarolina, for he is dealing with 
low-grade land, megfo labor, the poor white, “and ‘the 
State dispensary eee System. 

Cedar Creek Fakm is*a tract of typical sand-hill land 
about eight miles ftom Aiken, traversed by one of the in- 
numerable brooks that drain.the country. From this he 
now develops about Righty Jrorse-power, and has sawed 
his own lumber for the, thirtyefive houses and farm build- 
ings, for the store, the ehurch, the grist mill, the cotton- 
gin, the ice plant, dairy building$}and stock barns already 
built. This is the housing anfplant for a community 
numbering about two hurtdred @thd fifty souls, and which 
eventually will be about a\ thousand. 

About eight hundred acres at pfesent cle&red are worked 
partly by negro “croppers” or tenants of shares and 
partly by day labor. The balanceofthe tragpeis covered 
with scrub oak, second growth piresand swamp timber. 
About 2,500 acres will eventually com@ ander Cultivation. 
The balance is to be forested asa tipilssy reserve. 

The work of supplying through cow the all- 
important humus to the soil has been here in 
two ways. With cottonseed meal,ande 
prices now ruling it is practice 
cattle, fatten them for three mon 
an increase that will pay for the fee& 
is obtained for nothing. The sec@&d and more, a 
vantageous use of the cow is in the dairy.~-Fortu- 
nately, the Jersey is no longer an experiment in the 
South. Within a few miles of the Hitehcock farm two 
other Northerners, Messrs. Dibble and Givens, each have 
Jersey herds which supply Aiken with milk and cream. 
The markets for all dairy products are steady and profit- 
able, for Augusta and Charleston are prosperous and 
growing cities, and the greater part of the butter which 
they consume comes from the North and West. To-day 
the South is the great opportunity for good dairy men. 
But the cow is only one of the unutilized possibili 
ties of the cheap Southern lands. Here should be the 
stronghold of the hen also, for climate and all natural 
conditions favor her economical maintenance and height- 
ened productivity. Hogs, Angora goats, and sheep are other 
profitable live-stock probabilities which will help to supply 
the needed humus, and given that the soil is unrivaled 
for grape and melon culture and for stock farming. 


The Future of the Southland 


sige farming has a moral as well as economic 
significance to the sand-hill farmers. In a degree, 
at least, a man is what he eats, and hog and hominy 
from cradle to grave is not the diet of civilization. It 
is with the ocular demonstration of the New England 
kitchen garden that the Northerner can best serve the 
poor white. 

What has been told of Aiken is true with greater or 
less exactness of all the pine country winter resorts. 
The same psychological workings of climate are generally 
in progress and toward the same end. What that end 
will prove to be no man can say, but the most extrava- 
gant predictions may well be within the fact. It was 
no northern severity of winter that made Greece and 
Rome, but such a procession of months as pass uncele- 
brated over the yet empty hills.of the Carolinas. The 
days in February when the pink fire of the peach bloom 
kindles are not different in quality from those magical 
days in the quattrocento when orchards waked in Flor- 
entine gardens and Sandro Botticelli saw in the rapt 
eyes of his mind his allegory of Spring. There are no 
nightingales in our South, but the mocking-birds sing 
in the March moonlight—moonlight as warm and tremu- 
lous with jasmine and with spring as any that Petrarch 
knew—and the thrush and redbird decorate the morning 
silences. In April the earth’ wakes in new green, in 
white dogwoods and gay azaleas as gloriously as in 
any Italian wood, and with May the summer comes as 
sumptuously. And even those murmurous summer noous 
which we of the North imagine with horror—they are 
such noons as Virgil immortalized. They, in fact, are 
the hours when dreams that never visit the business- 
frenzied North come to men who drowse in cool, dark- 
ened houses or in the heavy shade of woods: the hours 












lean beef 
Sell them at 
THs she manure , 


when great art is born. Who knows but when the 
South is prepared and gardened that there the great 
art for which we are waiting will put forth and blos- 


som, not imitative of Italy or Greece, but distinct- 
ive as its native landscape, distinctive as the strange, 
purple-stemmed pines, as the sad winter 
cotton fields, or the winter gold of the sedge, and origi- 


nal as the perfume of dripping pitch-pine afte 


(hoy 


brown of the 


rain? 
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The Zoo Nursery 


The Methods of Feeding and Caring for the Baby Animals at the New York Zoological Park 
By LAURA CROZER 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOSRAP-~S BY 


HE Zoo baby doesn’t just grow like Topsy or like 
its wild prototype; in faet, it is surrounded by 
more care and comfort than fall to the lot of 
some human babies, and the New York Zoolog- 

ical Society in the Bronx has perhaps the largest nurs 
ery in the United States, where its animal babies receive 
the care of their own keepers and, if possible, of their 
own mothers. In each animal-house is a lying-in room, so 
to say, furnished with only a cage or two, where, away 
from the throngs of visitors, the wild mother welcomes 
her new-born, and here the family is kept together for two 
or three weeks, or longer if the mother is unusually nerv- 
ous, under the watchful eyes of her old friend the keeper, 
who is quite as good as a nurse, and her family physician. 

Animal mothers, like human mothers, vary in tem- 
per—some are devoted to their babies and some are not. 
As a general rule, lionesses and tigresses and bears are 
less trustworthy than others. 

Little Jo-jo, the eyeless, earless, pink morsel of a 
Siberian bear born last spring, found a mother that 
eared for him two days and then deserted him in the 
middle of a bitter night. 

Bedouin Maid is an example of a lioness that has 
always taken care of her own cubs. Born with eyes 
tight shut, they are tawny reddish balls, covered with 
black spots which fade as their coats grow yellow. She 
feeds them constantly and washes them with her broad 
tongue like a cat, holding them down with one power- 
ful paw. At two months old they weigh ten pounds, 
when their teeth begin to come, and at six months they 
are weaned and fed on meat-broth. 

Another good mother is Ursula, a Russian brown bear 
that has given birth to eleven cubs; two or three every 
spring. She hibernates as regularly as if there were 
not plenty of food to be had for the asking, and though 
her cubs are born in January the keeper scarcely sees 
them until some sunny day in March or April, when 
they seem to gain strength and follow her out of the den. 


Foster Mothers of the Zoo 


~'OME of the animal mothers are even charitable enough 
\_) to adopt the deserted babies of others. Five baby 
lemurs arrived in the nursery of the monkey-house within 
a period of twe days last winter, an unprecedented event, 
for previously only one or two monkeys had been born 
there. The nursery was naturally overcrowded, and 
some of the mothers and babies had to be kept in the 
same cages. On the morning of the second day the 
keeper found that one mother had deserted her baby, 
and another had adopted it, caring for it with her own, 
carrying one in her arms in the usual way and the 
other on her back, without a shadow of partiality. 

Once in a while the baby gets even too much care and 
succumbs to nursing. One morning when their keeper 
entered the enclosure occupied by Miss Murphy and 
Caliph, the devoted pair of hippopotami at the Central 
Park Zoo in New York, he discovered a pink, pig-shaped 
object swimming beside Miss Murphy. A baby had been 
born in the night, and Miss Murphy, scrambling up the 
steps of her pond, charged her beloved keeper out of the 
enclosure. From the other side of the fence the keeper 
was troubled to see that the mother spent all her time 
in the water, even when her baby was squealing on the 
bank. Finally, after a consultation, the keepers fenced 
mother and baby away from the water, but the baby 
would not eat. In one of the hospital rooms they tried 
to feed it out of a bottle, but after several days of 
fasting it died, a martyr to science. 

Next year a second baby appeared, and this time Miss 
Murphy was allowed to bring her up according to her own 
ideas. She walked straight to the water, and the calf, 
drawing a deep breath and shutting tight her eyes and nos- 
trils, plunged in after her. There she remained until the 
keeper thought that she must be drowned, but he finally 
realized that she had simply been satisfying her appetite. 
And though she continued to do so until she was three 
years old, he never saw her take a mouthful above water. 

When Fatima, as the calf had been named, was nine 
months old, however, her keeper-nurse began to feed her 
by hand. He had literally to cut up her food and put 
it in her mouth at first, for she would open it only a 
couple of inches. Later she learned to open it wider, 
to its full stretch of eighteen inches, and to coax him 
to put his hand inside and pat her on the tongue! 

But the Zoo nursery is not intended for happy fam- 
ilies and adopted foundlings alone. It must take care 


also of the orphans acquired by purchase, and usually 
young, 


that they may grow up accustomed to their 

















A family of lion cubs 
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surroundings. These the keepers must bring up by hand 
if there is no mother of the same species to adopt them. 
Armed with a bottle of milk or of a patent animal food 
properly diluted to suit the needs of his charge, the 
keeper becomes a nurse in earnest and usually a most 
successful one. Last spring a baby porcupine from Can- 
ada grew up to sturdy quillhood on the bottle. 

Dohong, the talented ape that learned to dress and 
to eat at table like a human, was a bottle-fed baby for 
months in the nursery of the monkey-house. He found 
an affinity in Polly, a chimpanzee, and for years she 
shared his meals with him to the delight of the New 
York school-children. Two tiny marmosets recently came 
all the way from India wrapped in cotton-batting, and 
fed by their keeper on sweetened milk and bits of fruit. 

Just as a human baby sometimes gets beyond the care 
of his mother and his nurse, and has to have the doctor, 
so the Zoo baby sometimes needs medical or even sur- 
gical attention. Little bear and lion cubs have a really 
dreadful time getting their teeth, which are not all 
through until they are two years old, and their swollen 
gums often have to be lanced. Sometimes the trouble 
is even more serious. Congo, a little elephant purchased 
a year or two ago by the New York Zoo, was a most 
unpromising youngster when he arrived, for both hind 
legs were so badly sprung that he walked upon his ankles. 
The cure was simple. Doctor Blair fitted him with a 
pair of leather braces, and in six months his legs were 
straight and strong. During his convalescence, however, 
he had been so petted by his keeper and visitors that he 
developed a very amusing trick. The public has been 
forbidden to feed the animals ever since several monkeys 
were found dead with thimbles, bits of glass, and hair- 
pins in their stomachs, (Consider the depravity of the 
human brutes that gave such things to them!) But Congo’s 
appealing trunk thrust through the bars of his stall was 
not to be resisted, and he began to receive pennies and 
even nickels in the place of peanuts. A cash register 
was finally arranged for him, by means of which he was 
taught to ring up his gifts, which now pay for his daily 
allowance of hay and his six quarts of peanuts on Sun- 
day as well as for other little treats which his less tal- 
ented neighbors do not get. 


Valuable Baby Animals 


NOTHER big baby patient was the rhinoceros pur 
L chased two or three years ago. When it arrived it 
had a queer swelling on the side of the neck, which on 
examination was found to be an abscess. This the doc- 
tor lanced and evacuated, cleansing the cavity with the 
four per cent solution of cocain which he uses in many 
of his animal operations. The little rhinoceros stood 
quietly during the operation as if understanding what 
was being done. 

There are two hospital rooms for the hardy animals, 
and there the buffalo calves, kids and fawns, first see 
the light. They need little care unless deserted by their 
mothers, and even then some other mother can usually 
be persuaded to adopt them. 

“It seems to be essential that the first feeding should 
come from the mother herself,” says Doctor Blair. ‘We 
can take an animal on the second day and be reasonably 
sure of raising it by the help of some other animal or 
upon artificial food. The formulas for this have to be 
as carefully worked out to suit every special case as they 
would be for a human baby. But even when we find 
something that they will take and thrive on, we can not 
be sure that the lion and bear cubs will live until they 
are two years old and have all their teeth.” 

Why all this trouble over a baby which, after all, is 
only an animal? Because each of these babies has a 
real market value, measured by its rarity and by the 
difficulty of capturing it in the forest. A pink and 
hairy baby elephant would bring $500 to $600, a giraffe 
$2,000 to $3,000, and a chimpanzee, should one ever be 
born in eaptivity, $250 to $300. 

Asiatie deer and wolves, on the other hand, breed so 
rapidly that it is impossible to give them away. And yet 
next to the crowded wolf pens at the New York Zoo is the 
little gray Arctic fox, a gift of the Rainey expedition, and 
valued at $1,500, because his like is nowhere else to be 
found below the Arctic circle. So the keeper-nurses work 
faithfully, the doctor makes his daily visits, and the pho 
tographer takes the babies’ pictures. And when it comes 
to the baby’s name, not only his official family undertake 
to supply him with one, but the whole city of New York 
apparently bends its mind to the problem, and suggestions 
pour in as soon as the papers chronicle a new arrival. 
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An operation on a young rhinoceros 
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The Human Merry-Go-Round 


Training and Feeding the Riders in a Six-Day Bicycle Treadmill 


UTSIDE the air was cold and crisp and filled 
with the pale yellow sunshine of early winter. 
Every one seemed to be in a hurry and all paths 
to lead to Madison Square Garden. Inside, 
through the hot, close air, rank with stale tobacco-smoke, 
the fourteen riders, clad in sweaters of many colors, 
continued to chase each other around the spoon-shaped 
track. The bicycle was making its annual protest against 
total elimination from the proud position it once held 
in American sport. The laggards had already fallen by 
the wayside, the grueling test of that fatal first day was 
over, and the fourteen worthies and their fourteen sleep- 
ing partners had settled down to race to a wire now more 
than three days away. And the riders looked quite equal 
to the effort. There were no longer on view the drawn, 
emaciated faces and the tired, glazed eyes so painfully 
evident in the old days of six-day races when each man 
rode alone. Now that they ride in pairs and the work 
is cut in half, the twelve hours in the saddle each day 
seem to these seasoned athletes but a healthy consti- 
tutional, and, strange as it may appear to the outsider, 
it is the exception when a rider does not actually weigh 
more when the race is over than he did at the start. It 
was in the crowd of onlookers that one found the haggard 
faces, the unkempt hair, and unshaven jaw. The men 
and the occasional women who sat in the boxes and in 
the arena seats seemed to represent every stratum of so- 
ciety to be found in the big city, but the crowd that 
filled the oblong space formed by the wooden track and 
the crowd that was jammed into the balconies was not at 
alla pretty crowd. Downstairs in the basement the broad 
passageway, which during circus week has long been ree- 
ognized as the home of the elephants, was now given over 
to a long bar and a lunch-counter, where one could buy 
sandwiches and coffee and steaming hot “dogs.” My guide 
and his friend—a sporting gentleman—leaned against one 
end of the bar, which was made of rough pine boards. 
“That’s funny,” said the sporting gentleman, and he 
crooked his thumb toward a group of twelve a little fur 
ther down the bar. “That’s quite curious, but eleven 
men out of that bunch have each killed somebody. I 
wonder who the twelfth man is.” 


A Lodging-House for the Regulars 


= above our heads came the ceaseless whir of 
the racing machines, which, at uncertain intervals, 
grew suddenly into the inarticulate roar of the crowd, 
and we knew that an ambitious rider had made an 
other futile effort to steal a lap on his thirteen rivals. 
Two seedy-looking young men with dead cigarettes 
hanging from their lips wandered listlessly by us, but 
as they were passing the lunch-counter they stopped, 
and with eager, hungry eyes looked at a stack of thick, 
dry sandwiches. 

“Regulars,” explained the sporting gentleman. “They 
come in by the hundreds on Sunday night before the 
start and stay till they’re put out. They sleep in the 
seats near the rocf, and a cup of coffee and a sandwich 
lasts them for a day. It’s not a bad lodging-house, but 
it’s awful shy on toilet articles. I don’t suppose any 
chain made would hold a comb or brush safe from that 
crowd. The police captain will put all the regulars out 
to-morrow morning and give the place a good airing. 
Most of them come right back again for the last three 
days, but not all of ‘em, because the admission is always 
raised to a dollar on Thursday mornings.” 

But there are other kinds of regulars at this particu- 
lar race—young men, and some old ones, too, who, in 
the afternoon, dash from their offices downtown to the 
Garden as quickly as a taxicab can take them there. 
For hours they sit in the boxes gazing at the long file 
of riders making their endless tour of the track. Un 
like the real regulars, this latter class go away for din 
ner, but at eight o’clock they are back again, and there 
they sit on the hard chairs far into the night, watching 
their favorite rider. Some of these enthusiasts bring 
their women folk, but it is the men who form the vast 
majority of the crowd. In the box just next the passage 
way to the foreign trainers’ quarters were three young 
boys from school. They knew every contestant by name, 
and cheered each rider in turn as he was relieved by his 
partner and left the track for a well-earned rest. This 
particular spot seemed to be the stage door of the enter 
tainment. The box just across the aisle from the boys 
Was occupied by a woman—evidently a young one. Every 
night and every afternoon since the long grind had 
Started she had sat there dressed in gray with her face 
concealed by a heavy gray veil. Every day one of the 
riders received a big bunch of roses. There was no card 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


to show who the real donor was, but the riders and their 
wives laid them at the door of the mysterious lady in 
gray. ‘The galleries were always packed, but in the late 
afternoons, and especially in the evenings, the boxes and 
the arena seats were filled to overflowing, and the crowd 
was changing as often as at a moving-picture show. 

A party of men in evening clothes and women in 
their delicately tinted wraps dropped in after the play 
and sat next to a box filled with prize-fighters in 
gray, soiled sweaters. Just beyond was a group of show 
girls from one of the comic operas whom their admirers 
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In the riders’ quarters 

had brought to the race in the same spirit that they 

would have taken them to Chinatown. 

Every now and then the band blares out a popular 
melody; one of the men on the bieycles hunches his 
brawny shoulders, leans far over the sloping handle-bars, 
digs his feet into the pedals, and flies by his dozing com 
petitors as if they had come to a sudden halt. In the 
fraction of a second the crowd is on its feet and every 
one of the ten thousand spectators is yelling one of fow 
teen names at the top of his lungs. The thirteen dozing 
champions are suddenly aroused from their lethargy, and, 
curling their bodies in lines horizontal to the front wheels 
of their machines, start out in hot pursuit of their flying 
rival. Ina few moments they have caught him, and with 
a foolish grin the ambitious one settles down to his fon 
mer gait; the gay group of fourteen colored sweaters once 
more stretches out in single file, and the interminable 
grind is on again. The overworked members of the band 
stop long enough to quench their dust-dried throats with 
beer, and the crowd, having leisurely stretched itself, set 
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Called out to the treadmill 


tles back on the hard, unyielding chairs and continues its 
long and weary but self-imposed vigil. 

The name and occupation of this band of male and 
occasional female enthusiasts of the six-day bicycle race 
is legion. To them it is of much greater interest than 
the horse show or any outdoor sport ever invented for 
man, woman, or beast For six days every year they 
neglect their business, their clubs, their exercise, some 
times their homes, to watch the human merry-go-round 
I have known many of these enthusiasts, and I have 


never known one who could give me an adequate ex- 
planation of this curious obsession. To be sure, there is 
always the possibility of all the contestants falling in a 
heap on the track—even a remote chance of a serious 
accident—but the chance is extremely remote. Not for 
the better part of the time, but for practically all of the 
time, there is nothing for the ordinary layman to see 
but a number of men in striped jerseys riding bicycles 
at a three-minute gait around a ten-lap track. Perhaps 
once a day, certainly not more often than this, one of the 
leading teams will gain a lap on their rivals. All other 
efforts are futile and result in nothing but a momentary 
awakening to the tired riders and a thrill to the cramped 
crowd. How little variation takes place among the 
leaders in this annual race of approximately twenty-five 
hundred miles can be gleaned from the facts that in 
both 1908 and 1909, at the end of the contest, the lead- 
ing six teams were within three laps of each other, some- 
thing less than the third of a mile; in 1907 but three 
laps separated seven teams; and in 1906 the eight leaders 
were separated by a few feet only. Only once during 
the last ten years, or an actual racing period of sixty 
complete days, has the winning team gained an entire 
lap over its closest competitor. 

A man who ought to know told me that, all other 
things being equal before the race, a man’s success 
would depend about one-third on his condition at the 
start and the other two-thirds on the care he got dur- 
ing the progress of the race itself. For this reason 
the training camps play the most important part in the 
result of the race, although it is a feature of which the 
public sees absolutely nothing. These camps are fairly 
large, temporary rooms, built of rough lumber, and 
tucked away in all parts of the huge building. Each 
pair of riders has a cook and three rubbers, and as 
one rider must be on the track all of the time, it 
means that each man always has four men to do his 
bidding. In addition to the handlers and the cook, sev- 
eral of the men have their wives to help them as second 
cook, assistant rubber, or in any way they can. The 
expenses of the camp are paid by the men themselves, 
and the cost is from fifty to one hundred dollars a day. 


Ten Big Meals a Day 


I ty ny: was the same difference in the appearance of 
the training quarters of the little band of foreign 
riders and that of the Americans as there was in the look 
of the men. The foreigners’ room was long and narrow, 
with the eating table placed very near the entrance. The 
table itself, the gas-stove, the cooking utensils, the tin 
plates, the cooks themselves, were quite as clean as could 
be found in any kitchen in New York. The food itself 
was of the very best, and the men ate like a lot of hungry 
coyotes. One French champion, the head trainer assured 
me, went on the track about ten times each day, and at 
the end of each session ate much more than an average 
laboring man would eat at his heaviest meal. Beyond 
the confines of the kitchen the superlative cleanliness 
was no longer apparent. There was a lone row of cots 
covered with heavy blankets, and overhead were many 
lines of soiled towels, sweaters, and underclothes. There 
was but little light, and the air was stuffy and filled 
with the sickening sweet aroma of wintergreen, which is 
used in nearly all of the liniments. As each foreign rider 
was relieved on the track by his partner he was at once 
bundled into a heavy bathrobe and hustled into the train- 
ing camp. Here three or four rubbers took him in hand, 
threw him on a bed, stripped him, and at once began 
a campaign of reducing the gentleman’s fatigue from his 
strenuous effort on the track. The foreign rider, looking 
like a white bear if he happened to be Dutch or Swedish, 
or a gorilla if he came from Italy or France, was then 
pounded and oiled until the trainers thought he had had 
enough. Still lying in a gnarled heap on the cot, he was 
once more fully dressed in dry riding clothes, so that he 
could be ready at a moment’s notice to relieve his partner 
on the track. Having prepared for such an emergency, 
the rider would then fall into a soggy sleep or adjourn 
to the eating table and consume an enormous meal, 
The training camps of the American riders were, with- 
out exception, altogether different, and it is to be re 
membered to their eredit that each team of riders is 
responsible for their own quarters In these American 
camps—and I think IT visited them all—I was prinei- 
pally impressed by their extraordinary cleanliness and 
neatness. The pots and pans fairly shone, and the nu- 
merous bottles of liniment and kindred necessities were 
arranged with the neatness worthy of a trained nurse 
in a sick room. The beds were real beds and not merely 
cots with rough blankets thrown over them, and the 


Concluded on page 28 
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The Problem of the Elk 


Having Outgrown Their Winter Range, Thousands of Elk of Yellowstone Park Are Dying of Starvation 


HE Yellowstone National Park was established 
by Congress about thirty-five years ago for the 
enjoyment of the people and as a refuge for wild 
life. At that time elk were plentiful, though 
being driven by industrial development toward this com- 
mon center, but gradually the circle has closed until to- 
day we have the problem of providing an adequate win- 
ter range. 
The Yellowstone Park contains nearly 3,000,000 acres, 
and the Wyoming State Game Pre- 


By S. N. LEEK 


past. Even then the loss was great, fully seventy-five per 
cent of the calves, together with many old elk, dying. Last 
winter the situation was just as alarming; the elk were 
beginning to die at a fearful rate when a thaw set in; 
winter broke up one month earlier than usual and saved 
them. When Governor B. B. Brooks rode over the valley 


early in March, 1910, the remaining elk were safely on 
the road to the Park, but he saw dead ones lying around 
the hay pens and scattered over the meadows, and con- 
cluded that Jackson’s Hole was not big enough to winter 
all the elk. Some provision must be made for their win- 
ter’s maintenance, but where shall it be? The former win- 
ter range is now occupied by settlers and their herds, and 
it is not just nor practicable to retard the development of 
the country and the upbuilding of prosperous communities 
for the game; but a solution should 





serve, joining the park on _ the 





south, another 500,000, where all 
hunting and grazing of domestic 
stock is prohibited. This vast re- 
gion contains approximately 50,000 
head of elk during the summer sea- 
son, but its altitude of 8,000 to 
9,000 feet and consequent great 
snowfall forbids the elk wintering 
there; and as snow begins to ac- 
cumulate they travel to a lower 
country—to the northeast corner 
of the Park, into Montana, north 
of the Park line, and to Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyoming. 

Jackson’s Hole, on Snake River, 
south of and joining the Wyoming 
State Game Preserve, is a well- 





be sought and found whereby the 
upbuilding of the country can go 
on and the game be saved. 

Two years ago the Wyoming 
Legislature passed a memorial to 
Congress asking for a winter ref- 
uge for elk on the Gros Ventre 
River, a tributary of Snake River 
into Jackson’s Hole from the east. 
This country is so much higher 
than Jackson’s Hole that during a 
hard winter it would be impossible 
to keep them there. It would make 
a good summer range, but to pro- 
hibit the grazing of stock and all 
: hunting in that country would 
2 etn only make matters worse; be- 
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watered fertile valley about ten by 
forty miles in extent, surrounded 
on all sides by snow-clad mountains 
on whose precipitous sides and rolling foot-hills grow nu- 
tritious grasses and pine forests. Its 1,000 people have 
homes, schools, churches, stores, roads, and_ bridges; 
ranches are connected by telephone and there is a daily 
mail service over the Teton Mountains from the west 
which during the winter is the only road to the outside 
world. Though the elevation of the valley is a little more 
than 6,000 feet, all kinds of small grain grow to perfection, 
potatoes and all hardy vegetables do well, a great deal of 
hay is put up, including much timothy and alfalfa, and the 
horses and cattle raised compare favorably with any else 
where. Formerly many elk went south through this valley 
during the late fall to winter, some to Lower Snake River. 
some down Green River to the Red Desert, and many went 
west over the Teton Range into Idaho, but of late years 
all that country has been settled and fenced up or eaten 
otf by sheep, so that the elk are restricted to this valley. 
The present situation is, therefore, that whereas during 
the summer the elk have a protected range of about seventy 
acres per capita, in winter their range affords probably 
less than an acre each; for on only a comparatively small 
portion of the valley are elk able to winter because of 
heavy snowfall. Though the elk have suffered terri- 
bly the last few years, it is a fact that with the very 
extensive irrigation works of the settlers, with grain- 
fields and hay meadows instead of former dry sage-brush 
flats, the country will support more elk to-day than in the 
past. During the winter of 1889, for 
instance, fully one-half the elk per- 


They roam at will over the ranches, devouring everything that can be eaten 
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ux —e good agricultural land open to 
homestead entry in Jackson’s Hole, 
and if the development and im- 
provement of this valley is to go on the Gros Ventre 
country is needed as a summer range for stock. 

The natural increase from the 50,000 elk supposed 
to be in northwest Wyoming is 4,000 to 5,000 head yearly. 
About 1,000 are legitimately killed each year. 

It has been suggested that the settlers be driven out 
of Jackson’s Hole and the entire valley given the elk 
as a winter resort. Suppose this were done and the val- 
ley made a portion of the Yellowstone Park, and all 
hunting and grazing of domestic stock prohibited, the 
valley during an ordinary winter would support 20,000 
head of elk, which, if protected from hunters and hard 
winters, would double in number every three years! 

I do not wish to pose as recommending what seems 
to be a step backward in game protection; I wish it 
were possible to continue the present policy and care for 
the game, but this does not seem practicable. I believe 
in hay feeding only when absolutely necéssary during 
hard winters—for which provision should be made during 
the summer—but I am opposed to conserving these ani- 
mals in such great and unnecessary numbers that all 
available winter range will not support them and they 
starve to death in consequence. I am for game pro- 
tection for preservation and not for game protection for 
starvation. The present Wyoming preserve, adjoining the 
Park as it does, has helped to create the present unnatural 
condition of conserving and multiplying wild game in too 
great numbers for the available 








ished, and during 1896 and other 
later dates thousands died of starva- 
tion. These are trying times for 
the settler, who ‘must sleep by his 
haystack during the cold winter 
night to save the scanty supply for 
his stock, and who may be awak 
ened during the night to find elk 
standing over him feeding. When 
they are starving hardly any kind 


a4) winter feed, thus causing them to 








of fence will stop them; they 
roam at will over all the ranches, 
devouring everything in sight that 
can be eaten, even to willow brush 
one-half inch in diameter. In the 
winter of 1908 the elk came down 
unusually early and had all the open 
range eaten off by January 1, being 
in a short time thereafter in star 
ing condition. So desperate was the 
situation that the settlers for a 
period fed twenty loads of hay daily 
to at least 20,000 starving animals, 
barely enough to keep them alive; 


suffer and to perish from hunger. 
The protected summer range is too 
large for the limited winter range. 
Multiplying as they naturally 
should under protection, the law 
permits them to continue in their 
refuge till practically the hunting 
season has closed, when they swarm 
forth in great numbers to their 
only winter range in Jackson’s 
Hole, only to become a hardship to 
the settlers, who have no redress 
whatever for the damage done. 
In justice to the settlers and for 
the elks’ and humanity’s sake, I 
favor the following changes in the 
Wyoming State laws for north- 
western Wyoming: the season for 
big-game hunting to begin Septem- 
ber 1; non-resident license be re- 
duced to $25, with one additional 
elk $25 more; that all game license 
fees go into a State game fund; 
and that the State Game Warden be 








and though the hay could hardly be 





spared from stock, the feeding was 
kept up till the greatest danger was 





Scattering hay for the starving elk during the winter season 


given authority to use this money 


in his discretion for the preserva- 
tion of the game of the State. 
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The natural yearly increase from the fifty thousand elk in northwest Wyoming is four thousand to five thousand 


head. About one thousand are legitimately killed each year 
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The One Advanced Car 


at the National Automobile Show 


All the 1911 models of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers were exhibited in New York at the Madison 
Square Garden show. 





It is notable that, with one exception, the cars shown 
are practically the same as those displayed by the same 
makers last year and by some even two years ago. 


There has been little advancement or improvement 
in that time in automobile construction or design. 


The one exception and the one advanced car for 1911 
is the HUDSON “33.” 


It is so startlingly simple, so surprisingly generous 
in quality, size, beauty and value at its price, that it was 
the sensation of the show and is the most talked about 
car of the year. 


The first day dealers exhibited the HUDSON “33” 
in all the various cities where it is sold, orders for 687 
cars from individuals were received. 


Three quarters of a million dollars’ worth of automo- 
biles of one make sold in a day! 


Before a single model was shown, dealers had contracted for 
our entire year’s product. They had full confidence in a car they 
had never seen because they knew that Howard E. Coffin, its de- 
signer, builder of four famously successful makes of automobiles, 
had never failed to produce the most advanced type of car of its 
time. Therefore they staked their business future and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars upon their confidence in the HUDSON ‘« 33.”’ 


The soundness of their judgment and confidence was demon- 
strated at the National Automobile Show, where a close compar- 
ison of all other leading cars was made at first hand by leading 
automobile engineers and thousands of automobile owners. The 
wonderful value of the HUDSON ‘33”’ is also conclusively 
shown in the daily performance of the car in the hands of hun- 
dreds in every section, to whom deliveries have already been made. 











Warning to All 
Interested in the “33” 


Only a limited number of HUDSON “33’s’”’ can be 
manufactured by June I. 


Thousands have already placed and secured their 
orders by deposits. 


Dealers want more cars. Their allotments cannot 
be increased. Some will have to accept fewer cars than 
they will want. 


All individuals who will want HUDSON “33's” 
cannot be supplied. Orders that are delayed will have 
to go unfilled. 


All makers will experience a greater demand for cars 
in May and June than they can meet. 


The six leading makers of moderate priced cars have been 
rushed for deliveries for the past two months. There has not 
been a time since the first HUDSON ‘33’’ was shipped that we 
have not been weeks behind the demand. 


Such is the reward paid the one advanced car of the year. 


Do not look upon this claim as advertising bombast. You 
can easily verify all that is said by examining the HUDSON “33.” 
You can see the car in almost any section. Go look at it. That 
will entail no expense or obligation. 


If it meets with your idea of what a car should be and you 
conclude it is the one you want—order at once. Specify when 
you will want delivery. Delay may mean disappointment. 


Touring Car—$1250 
Pony Tonneau—$1300 
Torpedo—$1350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas head lights, generator, tools, 
etc. An extra equipment including Strathmore Mohair top, Prest-O- 
Lite gas tank, Bosch Duplex ignition system, with famous Bosch 
high-tension Magneto $150. 


Write for details, but go see the HUDSON ‘33”’ at any 
HUDSON dealer’s. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


5063 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THIS WILCOX 3-TON TRUCK is used by the Simmons Hardware Company for 


its city deliveries and freight depots. It ave 
of 10,000 to 17,000 Ibs. per day, thus displacing 


rages 6 trips daily, carrying a tonnage 


2's to3 teams. Cost of maintenance 


repairs and driver for 5 months a trifle more than the cost of maintaining one team 


This is only a fair example of what can alwa 


ILGO 


ACCESSIBILITY 


This feature is one of the most important i 


in the cab with the driver. 
He can reach the carbureter, magneto, and 


but the transmission 1s under the body of the car. 
effects a tremendous saving of time when adjustment or repairs are necessary. 


MOTOR — All sizes of ““ WILCOX TRUX” are 
equipped with a thirty-horse power, four-cylinder th 
four-cycle engine made on standard automobile 
lines for us by the largest exclusive automobile 
engine manufacturer in the United States. These 
engines have proven their re iability and efficien- 
cy under the most trying conditions, and proven 
themselves equal to even unreasonable demands. 
We find that a good many owners of ‘WILCOX 
TRUX” are constantly exceeding the maximum 
capacity for which they are built. One firm going 
so far as to haul 514 tons on our three-ton model 
with power to spare. 


STRONG DRIVING MECHANISM — Wilcox 
Trux are chain driven, as most trucks are, but 
there is one feature of our driving mechanism 
that is absolutely unique. Instead of putting the 
sprockets on the extreme ends of the jack-shaft, ar 
this shaft is extended far enough to permit brac- 
ing the ends with a solid bracket, so that the 
sprocket runs between two bearings. This abso- 
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will gladly show you by diagram or figures whether 
“WILCOX TRUX 
of owners. 
pert traffic department places you under no obligations. 


H. E. WILCOX MOTOR CAR CO. 


1034 MARSHALL ST., N. E. 


tems to consider in selecting a motor 
truck, and is one of the special features of the ‘WILCOX TRUX.”’ The motor is 
By raising the hood he can see all parts of the engine. 


lutely does away with any possibility of straining 


alignment or breaking them. 
BRAKES— The brakes operated by the foot 


pedal, or service brakes, are external contracting 


lo: 
feature is very important as a safeguard against 
scidents on grades, and for quick stops through 
congested traffic. 

The emergency brakes are contracting and Ther- 
moid lined. 
the rear wheels, and are operated by the hand 
lever, which has a self locking quadrant. This 
brake will stop the car within a few feet. 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
bureter, 


are standard and thoroughly tested in both tour- 
ing car and truck service. 


MAYBE YOU NEED A TRUCK AND MAYBE YOU DON’T 
We have a corps of traffic experts who are abundantly able to analyze your delivery problem, and 


* is saving an average of $110.00 per month over the cost of two teams for hundreds 
If it can do as much for you, you want to know it. 


Branches in nearly all large cities in United States 


ys be expected of 
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OF MOTOR 






spark plugs from his seat. Nothing 


This accessibility of motor also 





e jack-shaft, and throwing the chains out of 


st iron lined, which are applied to the jack- 
aft. This brake is strong enough to stop the 
aded truck, and hold it on any grade. This 








They work on extra large drums on 








All Wilcox Trux 
e equipped with Bosch Magneto, Bennett Car- 
Timken Roller Bearings, all of which 















or not you can profitably use a truck. The 





To find out in advance through our ex- 
Write for diagnosis blank and catalogue today. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BUS ABUSINESS 
OF OUR OWN | 


The PECK Patented 
PENCIL SLOT MACHINE 
Price $15.00 


Offers you the chance. 














Machine sells lead pencils of any 
standard size or make. Can sell 
25 to 50 pencils a minute. Each 
pencil yields at least 100% profit. 
Can be set up in stores of all kinds, 
newsstands, cafes, railroad stations, 
near schools, or other public places. 
Sold outright—no royalties. Only 
machine of its kind in the world. 


A few sales per day 
quickly pay for it 



































Machine built of green and gold enameled steel 
12" high, 12" wide, 632" deep—weighs 18 lbs. 

holds 144 pencils in plain sight of buyer. Order 
1, 2, or 3 machines as a trial. Send money pe 
order. Express or freight charges pope on tral 
orders accompanied by remittance. ders filled 
on day received ~ no delays 


If machines are not as represented, re- 



























URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA 

The great brotherhood of j ipe smokers,who ap 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE 

If you have never had the | 
ARCADIA 


Send 10 Cents 2... 0°00", 


xury of smoking 





THE SURBRUG CO., 81 Dey Street, New York 








turn them at our 
expense and we 
will refund pur 


, SLOT 
chase price. 


PEN mac NE 
Exclusive ciy or we NICKEL 
county rights consid - 
ered where machines 
are bought in large 
quantities 
E. W. PECK CO. 


1123 Broadway 
New York 











LOTS OF FUN FOR A 


Ventriloquist’ s Double Throat 








a ¢ a horse; wh es pur 
k ate bir 1 beasts of f : 
Vonderf eed : 
LOADS OF FUN 3 t 5 for 25 conte or 12 for 60 cents 
Double Throat Co., Dept. J, Frenchtown, N. J, 









Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


maeimeits 


ores yg” of "e8 save you deal- 











ers’ profits. We give a binding guar Mill 
antee of satisfaction and save you 
33 1-3 per cent. You can buy th We Pay 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 f . 
versible, all wool finish, at 8% Freight 
Our Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., create 
value known, $1.85. Splendid crad 
. : 9x12 $1 
vincible Vel ¥ 
816 Standard ‘Aemin. 
© sters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine 
je Quality Lace Curtains 45 
- per pa and up Tapestry 
~ Curtains, Wilton Rugs 
_. manok sums at Mill prices 
oF for our NEW 
e) LZUSTRATED CATALOG, 
Fo N 14. Sent free. Shows lat 
2 
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UNITED MILLS MFG co 
17-246 St *hila 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 











Snap Judgment 
[ THE meeting last month in Paris 


of the Aeronautical Federation 

international court of appeal 

the Grahame-White protest against 
the award of the $10,000 Statue of Liberty 
prize to the late John B. Moisant resulted 
in action unique to sporting annals. 

Without considering the question of 
winner, the Federation decided that the 
abrogation of the one-hour-continuous- 
flight provision at Belmont Park ignored 
Article 29 of its By-laws, which provides 
that no changes may be made in the rules 
of a contest after publication “unless rati 
fied by the Sports Committee.” And so 
| the question was referred back to the Aero 
Club of America for “new classification 
and results.” 

Now, no reference was made in the Brit- 
ish elub’s protest, on behalf of Grahame- 
White, to Article 29; nor was it discussed 
| in America for the benefit of our repre- 
sentatives—for the;simple reason that, as 
| it had not been violated, there was no 
occasion for discussing it. Consequently 
they had never heard of it and were not 
prepared to discuss it when it was dragged 
into the court at Paris. Naturally enough, 
the Americans had been advised only on 
questions that were the subject of dispute. 


Postponing the Inevitable 
5, ee novelty of this decision is further 

emphasized by the fact that the condi- 
tions governing the Belmont Park meet 
were subscribed to, over his signature, by 
every man entering the contest, including 
Grahame-White; and the decision to with- 
draw the one-hour-flight condition was not 
only “ratified by the Sports Committee,’ 
as provided in Article 29, but agreed to 
also by the contestants. 

The purpose of the Belmont Park com- 
mittee in stipulating a one-hour continu- 
ous flight as an essential to eligibility for 
the Liberty Statue event was to keep in- 
experienced entrants out of the hazardous 
journey. As the week drew to a close the 
need for such provision passed, and, with 
the idea of bringing off the race at the 
first opportunity without valueless delay, 
the clause was withdrawn, to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Ryan, the donor of the prize, 
the officials of the meet, and of the aviators 
themselves, who were quite as desirous as 
anybody that the race be pulled off. 

This action of the Federation by no 
means raises, as asserted, a complicated 
question. On the contrary, the case is 
as clear a one as ever IT reviewed. The 
final denial of the Grahame-White protest 
| at the October meeting—when the Aero 
Club will have before the international court 
the official documents concerning their non- 
| violation of Article 29—is inevitable. 

No other decision is open to the Federa 
tion, for none other would be in harmony 
either with accepted sporting law or with 
the spirit of sportsmanship. 


The Farmer Must Help Too 
| J .P IN Connecticut, the other day, I 
| [ talked with a desirable citizen, who 
is also a farmer and much interested in 
the improvement of his kind and of the 
agricultural conditions in his immediate 
vicinity. We were speaking of Professor 
Luther Bailey’s Country Life Commission 
and its chances of being really helpful. 

This useful and practical farmer citizen 
believes heartily in the worth of such a 
| body, as well as in the sentiment of its 
conception, but he says the Commission 
will never make headway until the farmer 
himself is lifted out of his apathetic view 
| of all effort to improve conditions, and in- 
duced to change his attitude from one bor 
dering upon opposition to one showing a 
spirit of cooperation. 





There is much, very much, in sore need 
of improvement—actual living conditions, 
farming methods, the recreative life of 
the farmer’s young, and especially of his 
womankind—but when all is said and done, 
until the farmer makes an effort to help 
himself, little, if anything, of permanency 
ean be accomplished by commissions or 
other outside influences. 


Farmers are apt to smile if not to scoff 
at the ready analysis of their conditions 
and the glib advice offered by the “writer 
folk”: and for the greater share their gibes 
indeed, be 





are righteous. The farmer must, 
“full up” of advice, for scarcely a magazine 
but has an article on what he should or 
should not do. T am not proposing to add 
to his troubles, but I am saying that no 
going to get far until it 
coneurrence; and 
through human 
appeal (1) to the farmer’s 


commission is 
first secures his active 
the 


} 


agencies that 


wav to get this is 


sense of economy and (2) to the recreative 
side of his young folk. 

The things that strike me as most im- 
portant are: a little recreation, diversion, 
amusement, in the lives of the farmer’s 
sons and daughters; a little less drudgery 
for the woman; correction of the shiftless 
wastefulness of the farmer himself; and 
last but perhaps most important, prac- 
tical, intelligent discussion of how to keep 
the sons on the land—if not the father’s 
own farm, at least one near-by. And none 
of this may be accomplished without the 
help of the farmer himself. 

Penny 


Wise 
amazing 


yy IS an amazing spectacle that the 
farmer often offers of a man who, in 
matters touching household and personal 
expenditures, is economical to the point of 
parsimont, yet so unmindful of his imple- 
ments of trade. He will deny himself and 
family almost common necessities, and yet 
leave his mowing machine, harrows, and 


other tools standing out in the fields 
through rain and sunshine, week after 
week. I have in mind one of this kind of 
farmer in Massachusetts, who let his mow- 


ing machine remain out all last year and 
had to go in debt this spring for a new one. 

Here is the practical end of the situation 
for the Commission. 


Lowering the Standard 

J) ECENTLY there was a great howdy-do 

\ among golfers as to whether or not the 
players of America should accept the St. 
Andrews definition of a putter; and the 
character of the agitation suggested rather 
a valiant essay at tail-twisting than at 
golf betterment. 

I have always believed and maintained 
that the code of American rules should not 
blindly follow those prescribed in Scotland 
merely on account of loyalty. It is sen- 
sible, and it is right that we should make 
rules to fit our conditions. But the ques 
tion of the center-shafted putter, as I see 
it, is not one of rebellion against St. An- 
drews; it is a question of golf. The 
center-shafted putter is not golf. It in- 
troduces a new stroke to the game which 
does not belong; it obtrudes the element 
of the mallet-headed club, which should be 
kept ont of this game; and, in my opinion, 
the United States Golf Association, by ad 
mitting it, has lowered the American stand 
ard-—for it is not all of golf to hole the 
ball, else we might go further and provide 
billiard cues for the putting green. 


Let Golf Be Golf 

‘ie pet argument of those who espouse 

the cause of the center-shafted club 
is that golf clubs should not be standard- 
ized—a weak argument, indeed. Call it by 
what name you will, the implements em 
ployed in every competitive game must con- 
form to certain broad, though definite, 
lines; which is really standardization. Cer- 
tain lines are laid down for the fashioning 
or shaping of the implements with which 
games are played, in order that the pecul- 
iar atmosphere or form or strokes or char 
that game may be maintained. 
Thus we have one shape of racket for lawn 
tennis, another for court-tennis, another 
for racquets; so we have definite differing 
lines for the bats used in baseball and in 
cricket; one kind of mallet head for polo, 
another for croquet, still another for roque ; 
and varying twists in rifle barrels. 


acter of 


The weights of the implements in any 
given game may and do vary to suit the 
strength and preference of the player, but 
the shape follows preseribed lines. This is 
all so elementary as to belong to the pri 
mary sporting class 

In golf the built on certain 
definite lines, which, barring the occasional 
intrusion of freaks, have remained un 
changed: and the lines of these clubs are 
fitted to the strokes of the game which 
make it golf and differentiate it from any 
other game. 

The center-shafted putter is not a golf 
club, is not built to make a golf stroke: 
it is practically a mallet and more 
to the croquet stroke which is 
into another game, not golf. And that is 
the point that golf should be kept golf. 
It is a pity the U. 8S. G. A. does not know 
Ss game better 


clubs are 


suites 
ge tting 


Michigan Amuck 


TINVHE spectacle of Michigan running 
j amuck should bring all friends of 
healthful student athletics to the support 
of the Conference Colleges, which were the 
Middle Western college sport 
emain its mainstay 
While Harvard and Yale 


proneers of 


and other of th 
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COLGATES: 


SHAVING LATHER 


Stick 
Powder 


Cream 
Three methods 


—choose the one 
you like best. 
Same result from 
all—the rich, 
smooth, safe 
Colgate lather. 
Softening 
Soothing 
Sanitary 
A plentiful, 
lasting lather, 
antiseptic and 
healing and with 
nothing in it to 
smart the face. 


\ IZ 
al CREAM 


“oh 
‘ 


Send 4 cents for a 
month’s trial of Stick, 
Powder or Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W 

199 Fulton Street, 
N.Y. 





—- 


Age shows first 
in the hands 


Woodbury’s Keeps Your Skin Active 
_Begin now to keep your hands from aging. 
The wrapper around each cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap tells you how to prevent the skin 
from loosening, how to keep it firm, active and 
in perfect health. 

Woodbury’s costs 25c. No one hesitates at 
the price after their first cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For i0c, a sample of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream, Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder. Write now. The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Dept. J, Cincinnati. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by > dealers everywhere 
>’ 


ILLIAM 


ADJUSTABLE fr 























Sold by Nearly 30,000 Stores 
When you make the hoe-like motion 


natural with a safety razor, THIS Turns here, 


razor gives the slanting cut which pt 4 

coaxes he beard off easiest. Probably , ote 

your druggist has it.  e. a 

The Williams Shaving Club”’ keeps oF 2.00 

it sharp. Send for catalogue. and up. 
WILLIAMS CO. \ ,, Fully 

70 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. Guaranteed 





F SAMPLE goes with first letter. Something 
new. Every firm wants it. Orders $1.00 to 
———— $100.00. Big demand everywhere. Nice pleas 


Write at once for freesample and particulars 
METALLIC MFG. CO., 418 N. Clark, CHICAGO 


ant business 








IM ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 


| Eastern colleges are tolerating professional.- 


izing summer baseball and preliminary foot- 
ball practise, the Conference Colleges have 
stopped both. They forbade all prelimi- 
nary training prior to the opening of the 
college term; they cut out the training 
table and the training quarters; they lim- 
ited the number of football matches that 
the game might not absorb too much time 
of the students. In a word, they have done 
more than any other group of colleges or 
organization in America to put college 
sport where it belongs—clean and subordi- 
nated to the real work of college life. 

And to such an organization as this, with 
a record so courageous and beneficial, does 
Michigan, moved by se’f-interest and gate 
receipts and the glorification of its pro- 
fessional coach, oppose itself! 

For long has Michigan been a disturbing 
element—its active press-agent filling the 
papers with unwarranted stories of dis- 
satisfaction in the West, of new organiza- 
tions forming to oppose the Conference, etc. 

Michigan represents the spirit that sub- 
ordinates all to the winning. From the 
days of open professionalism—subsequently 
cleaned up—it has seemed to be ruled by 
its paid coaches and managers, whose chief 
and only concern is to make winning teams. 
It is in opposition at present because it 
refuses to subscribe to the excellent regula- 
tions of the Conference Colleges; and its 
attitude is by no means endorsed by the 
best of its own alumni, who are dissatis- 
fied to the point of rebellion against the 
unpleasant position in which their man- 
agement has placed them. Michigan needs 
cleaning out; thorough purging, indeed. 

In these circumstances, Eastern colleges 
which place Michigan on their schedule 
advertise to the college world their indif- 
ference to the splendid work of the Confer- 
ence for clean college sport. Such games 
in the East are at best artificial—few 
alumni attend, and there are other games 
ot better football for those who follow the 
sport regardless of college affiliations. 

The Conference Colleges represent the 
best of Middle Western athletics; the work 
they are accomplishing is elevating and 
they should have the support of all the East. 

Play the Game 

a ONE of the late horse shows the 
t owner of a tandem, resenting dis- 
qualification for lameness, withdrew all his 
entries in wrath. 

Whether or not the horse was lame, as 
the judges declared, is a question apart 
from that of the owner’s obligation, as a 
sportsman, to the judges themselves and to 
the other exhibitors. Judges, being human, 
are liable to err; but it is rare indeed that 
one is influenced by other than a desire 
faithfully and fairly to discharge his duty. 
In every kind of competition, from horses 
to chickens, there is always a way and a 
place to lodge protest against the decision 
of a judge. 

When a man enters a competition he 
tacitly agrees to abide by the rules of the 
contest and the decision of the judges. To 
“get mad” over an adverse decision is the 
sign of a quitter; and next to a deliberate 
foul, nothing is more discreditable than 
playing the baby act. 

To establish sportsmanship and a right 
to fellowship in the realm of sport a con- 
testant must play the game to the limit 


of his or her knowledge and ability, within | 


the rules arid the decisions of the judges. 
The frenzy to win appears to have de- 
veloped a characteristic to protest de 
cisions of umpires and of judges, and to 
regard beating the rules not only legiti- 
mate, but cause for congratulation. It has 
been called an American trait, and unhap- 
pily it is in evidence among us often enough 
to give warrant for the assertion; yet it 
represents neither the best of American 
sport nor the sportsmen of America. 
Economy at Cost of Vitality 
( NE day last autumn, apropos of the 
high-cost-of-living discussion which 
was occupying our columns to some ex- 
tent, a lady of Missouri sent us a letter 
detailing how she and her husband lived 
a year on $600. The letter, which we 
published, appears to have aroused a de- 
sire throughout the length and breadth of 
the land to eclipse the Missourian record, 
and from time to time we received and 
published short letters reciting other ex- 
periences in reducing the living expense. 
Some of these letters have been enter- 
taining, not to say stimulating; but one 
which comes from a housekeeper of Mari 
etta, Ohio, moves me profoundly, as being 
a pathetic illustration of why some publie 
schools in the country report so low an 
average of physical condition among their 
new pupils. 
The Marietta correspondent says she 


va 





spends only $20 per month, and itemizes the | 


food outlay for herself, her husband, and 


four children, the oldest nearly four years | 


old, as follows: $2.40 for milk, $4.50 for 
meat, 30 cents for butter, 15 cents for lard, 
32% cents for potatoes, and 40 eents for 
buttermilk. “Breakfast,” 


she writes, “con- | 


| 
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$25, 2nd Prize 
_/ $15, 3rd Prize 
7 $10, 4th Prize 





A Valentine Puzzle 


Do you recognize the outline of the jar within the 
heart? We say you will. Many advertising experts say 
you won’t—that we make the contest too hard. 

Come, clever and observing people! Come, amateur 
detectives! Prove you exist. There are rewards for 
the cleverest. Try this puzzle on your husband, wife 
or friend! Hold up this page before him or her and 
ask what product comes in jars of this shape, and what 
company made popular the following famous sentence: 


“Don’t envy a good complexion; 
use and have one.” 





The Contest: Write on asheet of paper | Make your prize sentence simple, 
———_. a sentence of ten words | clear and truthful. Don’t claim for 
or less, containing the name of this | this massage cream any virtues which 
cleansing massage cream, suggesting | we ourselves do not claim. 
its merits and benefits in a truthful, This {z pela / 
logical way. For the four best sen- Note. | old.’ ‘gr Eder gy. ‘Seaateles 
tences, the $100 in prizes will be | ee ee TI di mM He 
ciaamdiadl a6 whens. ing’ cream. hey have their uses, but 
this invigorating massage cream is 
entirely different in purpose, uses and 
results. Remember, use cold creams 
for cold cream uses, but for an invig- 
orating, cleansing massage, get ——. 


Will Your Cold Cream 
Thus Benefit Your Skin? 


1. Will it get into the pores and roll 
out, laden with all the pore-dirt and 
dust? This cleansing massage cream 

will, 

| 2. Will it bring a natural, healthy 
glow to the face? . 
This invigorating 
massage cream 
will, with a slight 
friction—so scien- 
tifically is it made. 
| 3. Briefly, will it 
Suggestions : We like sentences such | change an unat 
————— asthese: ‘‘Don’t envy a | tractive skin into 
good complexion; use and have | one that indicates 
one.’’ (C. F. Ahr of Denver, Colo., | the ‘‘clean-cut”’ 
won $25 prize for that sentence ina 
previous contest we held.) Again: 
. clears the skin like a month in 
the mountains.’’ ($15to D. R. Frary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for that.) 


TRIAL JAR & ART 
PICTURE 


| 


Rules: 1- Only one sentence of ten 
words or less from each person. 





2. Your sentence must contain the 
first name of this massage cream, and 
may contain its last two names. 

3. Write no letters. Use sheet of 
paper with only your sentence, your 
name, and your complete address on it. 

4. Letters postmarked later than 
March 6, 1911, will not be entered in 
contest. 

5. Announcement of prize winners 
made April 1, 1911, in this periodical. 

6. No questions can be answered on | 
this contest. 

7. You do not have to send for trial 
jar and picture offered below, though 
you may send coupon when you send 
us your prize sentence. 





8. Use address on coupon. 





man or ‘‘delicious- 
ly clean’’ woman ? 
This completely 
| cleansing massage 
| cream surely will. 








All dealers 
50c, 75c and $1 


You may send this coupon with or 
without a contest sentence. 





? ; : 4 General Office: 402 Tenbusch Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
sent for 10c. (stamps or coin) for post-  —Genciemen:—Enclosed find 18c. (stamps or coin) for 
age and packing. In order to get you postage and packing. Please send me a trial jar of 
to act now, we will send you both for 4 7" meen Srerenes Seen vey ee ne ree 
10c., a trial jar and a beautiful Art 1 
Picture. You do not have to enter , 
contest in order to get trial jar and 1‘ — 
picture. This is a rare offer. Clip , 
the coupon now enclosing 10c. (coin g “"" 
or stamps) for postage and packing. 4 

’ CILY .cccccccses ccccecccccoste Otte... 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIEE’S 
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| sists of griddle cakes and coffee with milk . 
and sugar! 
What kind of a man is there in the } O 
making out of children who at four years | 
of age and under are regularly fed on | 
griddle cakes and coffee for breakfast! | 
And how may the wage-earner of a fam- 
ily of six fit himself for successful contest 
in the world’s affairs on his share of the : 
monthly diet here described ? ; | 
With obvious satisfaction this corre : P, R ¥ 
spondent writes they are “putting $35 4 TESETVES Oads 
monthly into the bank.” Nourishing food : J \ P, DPD ~_ 
in the stomachs of their children would : revents UST; : 
|} be much more to their credit and give , MAT 
| more assuranee too of their fitness for 
having children, as well as of the chil- 
| dren themselves growing into useful, worth- 
while citizens. 
I confess to agreeing with another , 
woman participant in this discussion, who, 
referring to the original letter, wrote that 4 
Put Y our perhaps “if the woman fed her husband 
ele better he would get out of the $600 class 
Filing Problems and into the $1,000. 
Success in Failure 
Up to Us HERE is grim satisfaction in the fail- 
: ure of the Harvard Law School All- 
Every man 1S constantly Star Football combination to have equaled Yube Street, alee, Mich, Scmamaned ¢ with Tartia 3 
attempting to eliminate the business expectations of its promoters 
. . : on the recent match playing junket into the 
the element of risk in busi- || South." Also there is. wonderment. that Muskegon’ s Experience with Tarvia 
ness, so that each and every Harvard should permit * her aaioe 8 ; 
sporting adventure of so little credit. A newspaper editor from a neighboring town | pearance it resembles sheet asphalt. It is 
ear will show a profit. Junketing parties of such character are M called upon C. H. Potter, the Street Commis- | waterproof, frost-proof, automobile-proof and 
herefore he introduces the forcing beds of professionalism. They sioner of Muskegon, to ask about Muskegon’s | dustless. The tarvia forms a tough waterproof 
° ° are unworthy of sportsmen and they put | tarviated streets. | matrix among the particles of stone and gives 
Safe-Guard methods in his college sport in a wrong light. It is diffi- } . Bie ae a 4 | to the road a certain plasticity. 
= : See f The interview is reported as follows in the | P ) 
office, which, though of a — Pn ye oo pte + gig | Holland City News, (Michigan) | A tarviated road lasts longer, costs less to 
solicitude for clean athletics with 1e i a is iis maintain and is more satisfactory in every way 
mechanical character, will tolerance of such exhibitions and of the | | The Street Commisioner and his Secretary | aun ands Tr ee ews | 
prove both dependable and ||| tong preliminary foothall training season | J the ‘Tarvia paving. ‘They stated the streets | #utomobile traffic. 
economical. The idea of using of last year. onl ‘ats he meee pn aie pPearwng Tarvia is made in three grades to suit vary- : 
only os 5 mg aero of How to Revise Football Rules | ye preg arse is roencay tags tye the yr apa — ei 
Pp ee ' m of the heaviest trucking in the city, and has | arv 18 ght grade of renned tar, 
a agg gee hg } PROPOS of the talk about revising the been down now two and one half years. They | which is liquid when cold and can be applied ’ 
peal ee > Ww ae Some 6 a football or ate the — ps te is ij stated further that the streets are easy to repair | very inexpensively from a sprinkling cart. 
economy. Because he can also | satisfactory ; wha ve yer : rey ae ” be i§ and the repaired places are not noticeable. ’’ Tarvia A is heavier, requires heat for ap- 
procure not the one advised. A much more sweep- \ As an inexpensive paving for the streets of plication, and is used preferably in resurfacing 
ing and radical treatment than any sug- | i hihi” tanatanell ad *% trikki operations ' ‘ 
“We D4 ke | gested is really in order—viz., obliteration. ies “9 - is far le : mendes tn. brick, Tarvia Xi heavy and viscid, and is used in road : 
; ra é ‘ania ie ? -” ] cess. s ss expens thi CK, / $ heavy and viscid, 7 is us a ; 
Slobe- ernic @ ti gp agg ene Fa poh gene _ ae i asphalt or stone, and in fact can frequently be building as a binder for the foundation stones. ‘ 
St d di i or oe Poa a ne this laid for the cost of ordinary macadam. In ap- Booklets on request. ; 
andardized oT oe sete dit’ coer anal 
exhibit of twenty odd years’ accumulated TT } 1 
Offi E + verbiage, let the Committee sit down and | BARRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY , 
ICE EquipMent }}| arate a series of simple, inteigible, short, | J My ror, chepee,, Philatohia Bstae | St Louies  Clerlant,.Cincunet 
d th th bl f unequivocal regulations covering the pres- C 
an us soive e probiems o ent game. \ 
vexatious delays i sin Filing and eae ga tag of ‘3 a — \ 
code stands sorely in need, and if the Rules ! 
Finding papers, and at the Committee will take the step, they will e J 
same time eliminate the cost raise a monument to themselves of endur- | P 
of made-to-order equipment, ing thanksgiving. | ipe 
he naturally endorses a policy b 
Up to the Coach 
which makes it possible for him ; : : reams i 
HE new game gives the greatest oppor- | $3 
to always secure this kind of ri . eg. a 
“Tie. tunity football has yet offered to te 
service. : Let us show you how brains; to speedy, and to heady men; yet come 
easy it is to obtain from our the forward pass, used sparingly, even in \ 
extensive stock Cabinets in edhe ge i was a — a | q 
7, Y of a In trick combination only by the Navy. as t ' 
WW ood and Steel, devices to fit | far as T saw. in a clever union with a fake rue e. 
your needs—no matter how }|]| kick Generally speaking, the character IC 
diversified they may be. | and quality of 1910 football was decidedly Weasels shu A 
Aaencies ordinary. K 
a Tas tye in ca incipal towns This is strictly up to the coaches. tobacco you’ve 
na cities. | In some cases the absence of original de y 
Where not represented we | ger — re Pred _ wae due . dreamed about 
ship on anvroval. frei ; | lack Of creative abi ity. n most cases, P 
d Sick , freight paid. fancy, it was fear to adventure along a son, while your 
The We ° strange way except by slow stages; and not 
obe ernicke Co., the least cause was hereditary obsession pooroldtongue 
Dept. C-810 Cincinnati, U.S. A. for retention of the ball. was beggin’ off 
sesseCut out and mail this coupon todayseuas: on a a at — we hope, d r iim 
— » she see velo nt of these newer an you J - 
The Globe“Wernicke Co, Dept. C-810 Cincinnati, U. S. A Ps we yp eae tee yee . 
, HY. 9 & 11 | features ‘of football. TI should not like to A 
PO day send me a copy of “Finding and feel that the season of 1910 represented my pipe gath- 
Se lin, aa complete Filing the best thought and ingenuity of the erin’ ‘dust on 
coaches of American football. 
i Next season, too, coaches will do well to the shelf. 
a more thoroughly drill their kickers under | 
actual mateh conditions Accuracy and ; 
Address aA distanee are not the only qualities de He re s t h e 
| manded in getting the ball away on a Th 
City pee are ee } hurry eall. Curiously, almost no use was tobacco that " 
| made of the drop-kick | can’t bite your 
REE EO ene | ‘ s — } 
—_ | Motor-Boat Pioneers || tongue. 
YB qed pioneers of any game must neces- | 
sarily be adventurous: it is they who 
| make the game worth while and who make 
| possible its development from field of | 
adventure to one of utility 
For example, criticism finds its way into 
the press of the motor-boat races to Ber 
‘ag toe 97 a , Pe oe: age Happy wakin’. All the joy of a grand good smoke and 
oes a ie Is ag q Seat 7 nothing else. No sir, not anip. Smoke the clock around 
| Servicea dle merely on a pond, to a stanch | with P. A., it won’t, it CAN’T bite your tongue. 
| little craft that may go down to the seas | Me ' epee , 4 ar - 
: “= there hee 0 adve ra P ce Albert is the one and only t's produce y a patented pro- 
in safe ty Ha | there | n no adventurer | ‘sias. Samneaad exclusively by us. There’s no ‘‘near’uns’’—nothing 
| te go forth over the troubled waters to trotting in the same class—so keep shy of the ‘‘justasgoods.”’ 
| Bermuda, we should probably now be de Shake out a dime now for the tidy red tin and find how straight I 
voting our entire manufacturing attention | the word is. All live smoke shops sell A s 
te the building of freaks for river racing. And say—Look at this handsome half-pound tin with the humidor 
The development of the roomy, comfortable, | top Big enough to get your hand and pipe ir Mighty handy for : 
cruising motor-boat is a direct result of the home or office desk. Costs nothing extra. Ask your dealer. 
poe ay of — men who first adventured R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. Cc. 
south over the sea. 
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These two photographs in 
contrast with the two below 
show the greater beauty of 
Kryptok Lenses — the lenses 
that combine near and far 
view without seams or cement. 

Kryptoks are double-vision 
lenses and look exactly like solid 
single-vision lenses. They are 
always perfect for near and far 
sight. The reading lens is fused 
invisibly within the distance lens. 
When you wear Kryptok Lenses 
no one will recognize them as 
double-vision lenses, and in no 
way do they suggest that the 
wearer is advancing in years. 
Kryptok Lenses are 

Worn by over 200,000 people 

Your optician will supply you. If 
not, write us. Kryptok Lenses can 
be put into any style frame or mount- 
ing, or into your old ones. Be sure 
to ask for Kryptoks. 


Write us for Booklet 


describing Kryptok Lenses, and fully 
explaining how they give better serv- 
ice and improve one’s appearance. 
Address 

Kryptok Company, 103 E. 23d St., New York 














These PASTED LENSES 4veid 














I photographs show old-style double- 
is enses of the pasted or cemented kind 
Che reading wafer is cemented on, thus mak- 
ing the disfiguring and annoying seams which 
are unsightly and unnecessary These pasted 

sion lenses are an unfailing indication 
ota incing years~—everyone recognizes then 
as su Kryptok Lenses overcome all these 
un rable qualities 
IN ANSWE ING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


Adventurers of the Air 


Concluded from page 16 


he rose to a height above 10,000 feet, one 
flight reaching 11,474 feet, well over two 
miles, and setting a new world’s record. 
On December 29 he flew from the aviation 
field to Mount Wilson, forty miles away, 
circled far above its crest arid returned. 


; Mount Wilson is 6,000 feet high, and the 


ja height of 10,500 feet. 
| he was killed in a fall much resembling | 


| aloft in the 





| west 


barograph showed that Hoxsey had reached 
Two days later 


that of Johnstone. 
In the most stirring feat of their careers, 
“the twins” shared the glory. That was 


| the high-flying trip in a gale from Belmont 


Park last October. On the ground there 
was a twenty-mile breeze blowing, while 
upper air lanes, where the 
twins frolicked, it was doing fifty miles 
or better—which is something of a gale at 
sea, be it noted, and enough to send big 
sailing craft secudding for shelter under 
bare poles. But Johnstone and Hoxsey, 
in their fragile box kites, after rising 
handily from the ground in their casual 
bird-like fashion, simply pointed their 
air craft into the teeth of the south- 
gale and hung on, soaring steadily 
upward. Of course an aeroplane can 


not go backward through the air—it 
must go forward, and go forward rap- 
idly, or it falls. But at Belmont Park 


that wind-blown afternoon, for the first 


| time in the history of aviation, aeroplanes 


} went backward over the earth. 


That is to 
say, although driven steadily through the 
air by their propellers at a thirty-five-mile 
rate, the air was blowing so swiftly from 
the southwest that 
slowly off to the northeast—exactly like a 


strong swimmer heeding for the shore but | 
Then | 
the news came in that Hoxsey had made | 


drawn out to sea by a swift current. 
a safe landing twenty-two miles away and 
Johnstone forty miles away. 
gone up over a mile and Johnstone over a 


mile and a half in the course of the wild | 
flight. 
As for just what it felt like to be | 


riding out such a gale a mile above the 


earth, here is Hoxsey’s version: 


“T never had an aeroplane back off with 


me the way that one did this afternoon, 
and I never had the blamed thing drop out 
from under me the way that one did. If 


they actually drifted | 


Hoxsey had | 





Madam— 
Let US Keep the 
— Stockings Whole 


Why sit up nights with the darn- 
ing when there is no need to darn 
stockings at all? 


Thousands of women no longer 
have it to do. Their families wear 
genuine “Holeproof,” the original 
guaranteed hose. Don’t judge 
“ Holeproof’” by other makes. 
There’s a vast difference. Others 
may be heavy—cumbersome—coarse 
—but “Holeproof” are light in 
weight, soft and attractive. 


DATE OF SALE 





o_ 371303 _ 


Holeproof “se Hosiery Co. 


No hose ever made were more 
stylish or better fitting. They look 
just the same as unguaranteed kinds, 
but they wear six times as long as 


the best of the old-time hose. —" 








IT went out of my seat once, I’ll bet I went | 
out of it twelve times, and then every time, | 


bing! up she’d come again. From the min- 
ute I left the field until IT came down 
in Mrs. Somebody’s pumpkin patch I was 
faced dead against that wind, plowing right 
into it as hard as the engine would go.” 


Glenn Curtiss, Ely, and Others 


he record of Glenn H. Curtiss and 

the biplane of his invention has been 
equally notable from the start. Curtiss 
himself won the Gordon Bennett Cup at 
teims, France, in 1909, an extraordinary 
triumph; and in May, 1910, accomplished 
the most daring of all water flights, the 
trip from Albany to New York along the 
Hudson. And only a few days ago, and for 
the first time in the history of aviation, 
he rose from the surface of the water and 
after a two-minute flight, 
water again. 

The trip of young Hamilton (a_ bal- 
loonist with a world’s reeord for dis- 
tance fallen through the air in a_ long 
series of mishaps! ) from Governor’s Island, 
New York, to Philadelphia and return in 
June, 1910, was another impressive feat of 
the Curtiss machine. 

On the whole, American aviators have 
been exceedingly lucky in their mishaps, 
and the three deaths of last vear were the 
only ones since Lieutenant Selfridge of the 
United States Army was killed while fly- 
ing with Orville Wright more than two 
vears ago. Between thirty and forty avia- 
tors of other lands have lost their 
That the work will go on without abate 
ment need hardly be said. The recent ex 
traordinary feat of Eugene B. Ely at San 
Francisco in landing a Curtiss biplane on 


the deck of the United States cruise 


Pennsyltania is a striking example of the 


which is still constantly 
The inventors and builders of ma- 
such as the Wrights. Curtiss, and 
naturally have little time for ex 
tended flying. But with such men as Ely, 
Brookins, and Hamilton here, Tabuteau, 
Farman, Latham, and Le Blane in France 
and Cody, Radley, and Grahame-White in 
England, the steady completion of the work 


progress 
made. 
chines 
Blériot 


which has already been carried so far is 
assured. 

Aviators are a motley crew. as it hap 
pens, hailing from every walk of life and 
occupation—engineers lion-tamers, acro 
bats, actors, chauffeurs, millionaires, and 
what not But throughout almost the 
whole long list, as in the ease of the four 
notable leaders who lately lost their lives, 


it is at bottom a love of adventure which 
to find trails in the un 
explored wastes of the sky 


sends them aloft 


landed on the 


lives, | 


being | 
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So, for from three 


other marks are 
finish and weight. accept them or judge 


to six dollars a year, one can banish by them. 


The Finest Yarn 


We have had 38 years of experience 


darning forever. 
Think what that means, not only 


to darner but wearer. 


The Widest Assortment 


There are twelve colors, ten weights 


and we pay the top market price for 
our yarns—an average of 70 cents per 


pound. Common yarn sells for as 


and five grades for men; sevencolors, low as 30 cents, but it is ‘‘short fibre’’ 


and only two-ply. 


Buy Them Today 


Ask in some store for ‘* Holeproof”’ 
—TODAY. 
they're like. 


three weights and three grades for 
women, and two colors, two weights 
and three grades for children. We 





can suit every preference and every 
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Carl Freschl, Pres. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat The genuine _ request or ship direct where we have 
Office, 1906 **Holeproof’’ bear no dealer, charges prepaid, on receipt 
CakSoshl Ge the trade-mark _ of remittance. 


Write for free book, 
‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 839 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Model 11-G Torpedo—4 pass. 
$2700 


Standard Chassis has 121 inch 
wheel base and 50 H P. Motor. 
Equipment does not include top or wind shields 


Seek Speedwell luxury above 











$4000 


but not below it 


No car is contributing more than the Speedwell to 
that change in the current of public opinion which 
now prompts so many owners to hesitate at the 
highest prices which have heretofore obtained. 

One of the marked tendencies of the 1gt1 season is a 
disposition to give grave thought to the question 
of motor car value—and the Speedwell is the inev- 
itable gainer thereby. 

Why should it not profit by closest comparison with 
cars of the $4000 to $6000 class? 

As a little instance of Speedwell superiority inspect 
the steering gear. You will find that the Speed- 
well driver’s safety is assured by the staunchness 
and precision of design. In place of the usual worm 
and sector gear the Speedwell boasts of a worm and 
complete gear. The removal of a single nut permits 
of four distinct adjustments of this gear, giving it 
four times the life of the ordinary style. 

In the same way the drive line of the Speedwell has 
been gradually bettered until in the rg911 model a 
straight line drive is secured by flatter rear springs 
and an arched frame over the rear axle, thus en- 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 








abling the Speedwell to deliver greater power to 
the rear wheels than any other car of approximate 
bore and stroke. 

Looking backward five years you find a loyal and sat- 
isfied Speedwell following—a mechanical reputation 
without spot or blemish. 

It is a car of real beauty—the handsomest car in 
America in the opinion of many motorists. 

Its makers believe that they could give no more to 
the buyer, in grace, in beauty, in ease, in comfort, 
and in service, if they followed the policy which has 
prevailed in previous years, and asked from $4000 
to #6000. 

Speedwell cars sell from $2500 to $2900 —and at these 
figures comparison is seriously and sincerely urged 
with the highest prices named. 





The Speedwell catalog, fresh from the presses and illustrated in 
color, will be of assistance to any prospective motor car buyer. 

[It points out the various features of superiority in Speedwell 
construction, and otherwise is an accurate guide to what 
you should look for in order to be able intelligently to com- 
pare prices and values of motor cars. 


250 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
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GRAY MOTORS 3HP Largest marine gasoline en- 
4 . ps EY a1@) vine concern in the world. 3 
—_— H.P. Pamping and Stati-nary 
Gaaranteed to develop 4 h.p. Made Motor $65.00. Write for Ma 
in 1, 2 and 3 Cylinders, 3 to 36 h.p. tine or Farm Engine Catalogue 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 328 Leib St., Detroit, Mich 
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| The Merry-Go-Round 


tableware was generally of china, substan- 
tial but inviting. There was no clothes. 
| line strung with soiled trunks and towels 
| rank with wintergreen. In all of these 
| rooms there was good air, and the place 
| had a fresh look about it generally and 
| reminded one of certain features of a model 
| dairy or a private room in a hospital or a 
| sanitary barber-shop. 
The most constant attendant at the race, 
at least so my guide assured me, was the 
wife of one of the contestants. He bore 
| a striking resemblance to Yale’s latest 
| football hero, and she was a very young- 
looking matron, very blond, with a tailor- 
made green cloth dress and a great bunch 
of violets at her waist. At the time I met 
her she was entertaining her mother-in-law 
and the three little children of an ex-bicycle 
champion, formerly known as the Indoor 
hing. Of all the party who sat in her 
box she, apparently, was the most indiffer- 
ent to what was going on on the track just 
below her. She apparently neither heard 
the crowd as it cheered on the racers to 
an occasional spurt nor noticed the smiles 
of her good-looking husband, which every 
few laps he cast in her direction. It was 
only when one spoke to her that she showed 
she knew more about six-day bicycle races 
than probably any one in the whole world. 
“You have a great chance for first place,” 
| I said by way of a beginning. She took my 
| program much as a skilled trainer, such as 
Jimmie Rowe or Johnnie Madden, would 
take a friend’s card at the race-track. 
‘Besides my husband and his partner,” she 
| said, “there are three teams in the race.” 
I bowed my acknowledgment, although 
IT had a general idea that there were thir 
teen. To her technical point of view, the 
other ten were already eliminated. 
“Those three other teams,” she went on, 
“may do a frame-up on my husband. That 
is the only possibility of his losing.” 
A colored boy came to the box and said 
that she was wanted at the training camp. 
“T’ve got to cook a beefsteak,” she ex- 
plained. “The boys won’t let any one else 
cook steaks for them but me.” 





An Idol Rests 


W E went into a big clean room, and 
the girl took off the bunch of violets 
and the green coat and her black velvet pic- 
ture hat and put ona very becoming calico 
apron. Then she rolled up‘her sleeves. In 
the mean time her husband’s partner, hav- 
ing been rubbed and oiled, sat at the table 
waiting for the beefsteak. His costume was 
new and immaculately clean, and as he 
was the motor-paced champion of America, 
the pride in his bearing was great and 
easily evident. The colored boy helped with 
the steak, one trainer rubbed the great 
| young man’s waist with liniment, while 
| another brought his mail and laid it at 
| his plate. Still another came with a mir- 
ror, which was set on the table before him, 
| and then from somewhere a comb appeared, 
and the champion, with great care, slicked 
| back his raven locks. ‘he mirror was re- 
| moved and the hero began to open his mail. 
| ‘“Mash-notes?” I suggested. 
| “No,” the young man growled. “I al- 
ways tear ’em up.” 
“That’s from his sweetheart,” said the wife 
of his partner, still busy over the beefsteak. 
The conversation was becoming rather 
intimate, and so, shortly afterward, I left 
them there—the champion at rest with 
his mail and three husky trainers ready 
to do his slightest bidding; also, the pretty 
girl with flushed cheeks and the frying- 
pan in her hand. My guide told me that 
for seven years she had sat in a box and 
watched her husband ride a bicycle about 
many race-tracks in many lands. If he 
fell and was hurt, she was ready to nurse 
him back to health; if he was hungry, she 
was near enough to cook for him; and if 
he needed something not to be found at 
hand, she was there to go and shop for it. 
And if any wives should happen to read 
this, they must remember that this lady’s 
husband works—or, at least, is liable to 
have to work—for twenty-four hours each 
day. He can never leave his place of busi 
ness and he can not depend on a nickel 
alarm-clock to waken him from his hard- 
earned sleep. All of his year is taken up 
in riding or in traveling from place to 
place wherever there is a bicycle race of 
sufficient importance to make it worth his 
while to take the trip. And the wife lias 
always gone with him. Not only has she 








gone with him, but she has taken he ir 
little children along; and when their wan- 
derings took them to France she saw that 
the children learned French, and en the 
father was riding in Berlin they were 
learning German, and when tlie parents 
happen to be in America the little ones 


are catching up in their good American, 
while day and night the wife watches her 


husband ride round the spoon-track at 
Madison Square Garden. “And that,” in 
| the words of my guide, “is some wife.’ 
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Another Straw 


N January 24 New York City 


sold $60,000,000 of 414 per cent 

corporate stock at about 101. 

Bids numbered 568, the aggre- 
gate amount of the bids running up to 
nearly 325 millions. At the average price 
paid for the issue, the stock yields 4.20. 
Of the sale, the “Wall Street Journal’ 
said on January 25: 

“The result of the sale was successful to 
the full extent that was anticipated, and, 
notwithstanding the large amount of the 
sale, may be said to have been among the 
completely successful issues in the city’s 
history.” 

To suggest the increase of interest in 
municipal bonds, it was pointed out that 
for the $50,000,000 of 4% per cent stock 
put out by New York in March, 1910, only 
423 bids were received, while in Septem- 
ber, 1907, when $40,000,000 of 414 per 
cent stock was sold, nearly 1,000 bids were 
considered. First-class bonds are grow- 
ing in popularity. 


Railroad and Mining Stocks 


@. Below is printed a query that intelli- 
gently puts a problem that many investors 
have at some time to settle. It is easy to 
advise, as has been done more than once 
on this page, investors to keep away from 
mining stocks. More difficult is it to explain 
why specific stocks should not be bought. 


DerBy, CONN., January 18, 1911. 
Eprtor “AVERAGE MAN’s MONEY” 

Sir—lI take the liberty to put the follow- 
ing questions: 

Which of the following groups would 
you, consider, having due consideration for 
probable dividend returns, offer at present 
time the most dependable investment for 
the small investor: 

1. Pennsylvania Railroad common, South 
ern Pacific common, Illinois Central com- 
mon, or, 

2. Buffalo Mines, Ltd., Cobalt, Ontario; 
Nipissing Mines Company, Cobalt, On- 
tario; Goldfield Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany, Nevada? 

To put the question in another form: 

Is it not probable that the mining 
group would be vastly more profitable, 
while equally safe? 


Yours truly, J. W. C. 


It is a fair question—three of the best 
railroad stocks and three of the best mining 
stocks. Consider them, first, in this table: 


. Dividend Yield 
Price Per Cent Per Cent 
Pennsylvania. iG h2 ae 6 
Southern Pacific... .....117 6 
Illinois Central. . ‘ wee 7 
Buffalo Mines (par $1)...2.49 32 
Nipissing (par $5).... 11 35 
Goldfield Cons. (par $10). 7 20 


On the face of it there is no comparison 
in vields at present prices. But let us go 
into the dividend records. Since dividend 
payments commenced, the following per 
centages have been distributed: 


Pennsylvania, since 1856 
Southern Pacific, since 1906. 
Illinois Central, since 1863 
Buffalo Mines, since 1906 
Nipissing, since 1906 
Goldfield Cons., since 1907.. 





As dividend payers, the Pennsylvania 
and the Illinois Central stand out as ex 
ceptionally strong. Until Harriman se 
cured and reconstructed the Southern 
Pacific, that road was hopeless as a divi 


dend payer. At the present time it is in 
first-class shape, and while its capitaliza 
tion is huge (stocks, $272.690,631, and 
bonds. $470.329.936 earnings run fat 
above the amount necessary to pay 6 pel 
cent on the common stock In 1910 they 
amounted to 12.99 per cent All three of 
these railroads are in the very front ran} 
they are more valuable now as_ physical 
properties than ever before, and. as stocl 
go, income is fairly assured and principal 
fairly safe. By way of contrast, all three of 


the mining stocks are based upon recently 
opened properties. Every ton of ore that 


comes out decreases by so mu h the assets 


30 


of the companies, and dividend payments 
must be figured to include a percentage 
of an uncertain sinking-fund. Without a 
very thorough investigation that would 
involve a survey of ore bodies, cost of pro 
duction, and a study of market conditions, 
no one can say with any degree of cer- 
tainty how long any one of them will con- 
tinue to be a dividend payer. 

Suppose Goldfield Consolidated is bought 
now at 7, yielding more than 28 per cent 
on the investment. Then two dividends 
of 20 per cent each are paid. Then the 
ore bodies are reduced to a point where 
working costs eat up the returns. In that 
case the value of the stock might very 
well go down to a point where its sale 


Average 
Man’s Money 
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price, added to the amount of dividends 
paid, would be lower than the price paid. 
Factors such as these do control, to a 
large extent, the price of mining stocks. 
It is*Wall Street’s business to know what 
intrinsic worth is behind a stock, and, 
aside from the tendency to manipulate 
prices, it does not mean to offer to the 
investor such bargains as will enrich him 
swiftly. On the New York Stock Exchange 
there is strenuous competition for bar- 
gains. Our level-headed average man will 
do better to stick to standard stocks yield- 
ing standard returns and offering reason 
able chances of increase in value. Read 
“The Margin of Safety,” on this page, for 
more light on railroad earnings. 





Two Comparisons 


YHART ONE, below, is based on the 
( ten-year record of ten long-term, gilt- 
edged railroad bonds, only one of which 
pays more than 4 per cent. This pays 5. 
Atchison, St. Paul, L. & N., M. K. & T., 
N. Y. Central, Norfolk & Western, N. P., 
U. P., and Reading are the roads whose 
bonds pay 4, and C. & O. first consolidated 
5s is the tenth. The chart shows that 
there has been a loss of nearly 6 points, 
that the greatest drop was in the time of 
rising stock prices, from 1905 to near the 
end of 1907, and that there has been some 


of Bond Prices 


recovery since the big drop in 1907. 
Will the rise in bond prices continue? 
It should—gilt-edged securities of this 
class yielding 4 per cent are likely to be 
in strong demand again. Especially if 
the time arrives when the cost of good 
stocks goes up to a point where return on 
them is low and there is a profit in sell- 
ing out. At this time the experienced in- 
vestors will ask for bonds of this first- 
class character and put their money into 
them until they see another bargain day 
at hand. 
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This chart, showing the price course of ten high-class long-term railroad bonds in the last 
ten years, is based on information compiled by the Financial Graphic Company of New York 








Chart two is an intelligent comparison 
of the courses of six railroad, six munici 
pal, and six corporation bonds for the last 
six years, and is adapted from one made 
by N. W. Halsey & Co. of New York, for 
their recent pamphlet called “The Most 


Satisfactory Bonds.” The names of all 
the individual issues of bonds used are 
printed below the chart. 

The figures given represent in each case 
the average between the highest and low- 
est prices of the year. 
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Railroad 
St. Paul gen. mtg. 4 1987 
( B. & Q Ill. Div Ist mtg 149 
Chi. & N. W. ge mtg 1 L987 
N. Y. Central ref. mtg 1 1987 
North. Pa prior lie } 1997 
Union Pa Ist. mt 1 1947 
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The Margin of Safety 

@ Number ten of a series of brief arti- 
cles on the study of a railroad’s annual 
report. The series is for the assistance: 
of investors in railway securities. Thess 
have already appeared: “The A B © of a 
Railroad’s Report,” November 26, 1910; 
“The Operating Ratio,’ December 17, 1910: 
* Maintenance of Equipment,” December 254, 
1910; “Maintenance of Roadivay,” Decem 
ber 31, 1910; “Conducting Transporta- 
tion,” January 7; “The Location of a 
Railroad,” January 14; “Traffic Density,’ 
January 21; “Railroad Capitalization,” 
January 28; and “Watered Securities.” 
February 4. os ¢8 @8 08 @8 ‘ 
i term “margin of safety” has come 

into general use as a convenient ex- 
pression to signify the percentage of net 
earnings left after the payment of fixed 
charges. The larger this remainder, the 
safer, of course, the income on the bonds, 
as this is what they can fall back on in 
lean years. 

The expression “margin of safety,” how- 
ever, is applied not only to all the bonds 
and other fixed charges of a road, but to 
each bond issue separately. The prior- 
lien bonds come in for the first claim on 
net earnings, and what is left after their 
claim is satisfied goes to the next over- 
lying bonds. The first-named bonds have 
thus a larger margin of safety than the 
former by the percentage represented by 
the interest on the prior-lien bonds. In 
the same way the percentage of safety on 
each bond issue of the company may be 
ascertained in turn. As a general rule, it 
may be said that on the highest-grade rail- 
way bonds four times, and often much 
more, of the amount needed to pay the 
interest is earned. 

Sometimes, instead of being computed 
against net earnings, the margin of safety 
is computed against the gross earnings. 
Of course, in this way a lesser percentage 
is necessarily shown. Mr. Floyd Mundy, 
in his interesting work on the ‘Earning 
Power of Railroads,” states that where the 
fixed charges are less than 22 per cent of 
the gross earnings, and where the remain- 
ing amount left as the road’s surplus is 
20 per cent or over, the bond interest may 
be considered quite secure. It should be 
noted, however, that this statement is not 
the same as saying that the bond interest 
is secure when the margin of safety is 
nearly 50 per cent. A road might earn 
for its net but 10 per cent of its gross, and 
of this half might be due on the bonds. 
Here is a margin of safety of 50 per cent, 
yet one which a very small decrease in the 
road’s total revenue would wipe out at 
once. The computation of margin of 
safety against gross rather than against 
net earnings is thus of more yalue_ to 
the investor, but the former has come 
into general use as easier to caleulate 
at once. 

A small margin of safety explains low 
prices for what would seem otherwise to 
be very desirable securities. Thus the high 
percentage, both of gross and net earnings. 
required to pay the interest on the bonds 
of the Missouri Pacific system. and _ the 
consequent low margin of safety, point to 
the reason for the prevailing low prices 
Nevertheless, even if 
a road’s margin of safety be so small as 


for these securities. 


to be practically negligible, it will some 
times worry along from vear to year with 
out anything happening \ very curious 
illustration of this sort of thing is af 
forded by the first fs of the Colorado 
Midland. 

These bonds are due in 1947 and were 
issued in 1897. They ave mn some ears 
no margin of safety back of them at 
all, and at such times the bond interest 
has really been paid either out of capital 
or out of forme) surpluses Thev sell on 
the New York Stock Exehange at the as 
tonishingly low price of about 65, and at 


this figure vield about 614 per cent to th 
purchaser. Such bonds can not be regarded 


as investments at all 
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If you, Mr. Clothier, are 
in a big town— 

If your customers want 
the best of good clothes— 

Write us. 

We are looking for mer- 
chants of precisely your 
sort. 

There is profit in it for 
both of us. 


Let’s get together. 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 


842 Broadway 1302 Broadway 


at 13th St. at 34th St. 








Pat. applied for 
It keeps the time of day—right where it 
ought to be. 
Where you can see it without taking your 
eyes off the road for an instant. 


It ought to be on your car right now, and 
you are jeopardizing your life and that of 
others by not having it there. 


The TIME-CLUTCH can be attached by 
anyone to any steering wheel in two minutes, 
and will take any men’s watch, sizes 12 to 18. 


Let us send you one and if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied, return it and we will refund 
your money. That’s fair, isn’t it? 


Prices: Nickel, $1; Gun Metal, $1.50; Gold 
Plated, $5. 
Prices, Vibration-Proof watch guaranteed 1 year 
Nickel, $1.50; Gun Metal, $2.00. 
Mailed post paid. 
THE STERLING MFG. CO. 
INCORPORATED 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Will You Try One— 
if we send it FREE? 


We 














want every merchant, dealer, 
bookkeeper and clerk who re- 
quires quick, accurate footings 
= to prove for himself the worth 
and economy of the “little 
magician’’—the 


RAPID COMPUTER 
ADDING MACHINE 


We'll send it to vou or 
Trial—if it plea 
only $25.00—if it d 
our expense. It d 


“On the Work” 






as saver 
9,999,999. 99. 


es today if you'd like to try one. Catalogue free. 


RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1965 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


American or European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illns. Booklet on request 
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From Postum Town 


Comment from There and Elsewhere 
on the $50,000 Verdict in 
Favor of Collier's 


EpItorR COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 


WANT to enter a personal protest 
against the train of villification and 
abuse you have directed against our 
most prominent and prosperous citi- 

zen. You have been maligning and tra- 
ducing Mr. Post for a long time, and now 
that you have got his $50,000 I hope you 
will drop the subject, even if he doesn’t. 
As King Solomon said: “There’s a time to 
talk and a time to keep still about it.” 

Mr. Post has done many good services 
to suffering humanity. Just now he is 
posting the public on what brain is made 
of, and if that isn’t a noble service to 
humanity, I’d like to know what is? 

“Brain,” he tells us, “is made of phos- 
phate of potash as the principal mineral 
salt, added to albumen and water.” Could 
anything be simpler? A little water (and 
water is all you can get here in Battle 
Creek at any rate), a little albumen— 
that’s plain white of egg—and phosphate 
of potash. Mix in right proportions and 
serve according to taste. 

Who would longer go without a brain 
when brains are thus easily supplied? 

A healthy brain is important if you 
would do things in this world—and all 
you need is water, white of egg, and plenty 
of phosphate of potash. 

The world has been clamoring for count- 
less ages for more men of brain. How 
foolish! It has always had men to burn. 
And plenty of water. What the world 
needed was more eggs and potash. 

In the business world there is a clamor- 
ous appeal for more men of brains. There 
are plenty of ten-dollar a week clerks, but 
too few brains to go around. Easy dope! 
Take the ten-a-week clerks off in the cor- 
ner and feed them eggs and potash. 

The world has been tremulously waiting 
for some such discovery as this. And our 
prominent citizen over here knew it all the 
time. He said so. That’s what he told 
the judge and jury. And it seems they 
didn’t believe him. Shame on the brutes! 
It is ignorance—gross ignorance—a styg- 
ian darkness of disbelief and skepticism. 
They lacked brain. They should have had 
more water, white of egg, and phosphate 
of potash. 

Then maybe there wouldn’t have been 
any verdict. BATTLE CREEK CITIZEN. 








The CoLuier’s WEEKLY-Charles W. Post 
fight and $50,000 libel suit seems not to 
be over. The Battle Creek “food” maker is 
spending more than a million dollars ad- 
vertising ordinarily and will now probably 
double that. While he is spending this vast 
amount now knocking COLLIER’S he is ad- 
vertising the weekly because people in this 
State who didn’t think so much about 
their subscription to CoLLrEr’s as they did 
about their morning “bran and” are now 
reading with much care to see what they 
are really purchasing and “the reason 
why.”—The Tulsa (Okla.) Post. 

+ 

“The action of the Federal authorities in 
excluding offending newspapers from the 
mails protects only a part of the readers 
of fraudulent advertisements. There should 
be State legislation holding publishers ac- 
countable for printing the palpably dis- 
honest advertisement swindles, and of all 
other unscrupulous advertisers who seek 
to betray the readers’ confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the press.” 

Above is the concluding paragraph of 
Governor Osborn’s inaugural message to 
the Legislature. It is given prominence 
here for the reason that no Detroit daily 
newspaper has printed it, with the excep- 
tion of the “Times,” and we believe it 
merits the widest possible publicity. Dis- 
honest advertising is eliciting increasingly 
courageous criticism from the more repu- 
table journals throughout the country. 

i —Detroit Saturday Night. 
+ 

While the cure and the cure-all busi- 
ness has flourished, despite periodical and 
much-needed revelations of the fact that 
the public steadily is being humbugged by 
as unscrupulous rogues as one well could 
find in a day’s search, more stringent in- 
vestigation and more examples should be 
made of the men who are foisting the 
“eures” upon the public. 

The Patent-Medicine Trust, by reason 
of its advertising, has managed to shield 
itself largely from newspaper attacks. 
With the birth of a new conscience in 
advertising, this power has steadily waned 
until the patent-medicine manufacturers 
no longer find themselves in the impreg- 
nable position they once held. Diserimi- 
nating publications will not accept their 
advertisements. 

Munson’s Chicago Weekly. 























Famous Model at New Price 


Including magneto, gas 

lamps and generator 
Prior to anuary 1st, this model sold at $1600. The story of the readjustment of Maxwell 
prices due to our affiliation with the United States Motor Company is fully told in our new catalogue. 


J weap eon the best five-passenger moderate-priced 
automobile made. Stylish, roomy, with all the attributes 
of cars costing as much again, this Model deserves your closest 
inspection. Holder of World’s non-stop record for traveling 
10,000 miles of road without stopping the motor, winner of 
both class and sweepstakes trophies in 1910 Munsey Historic 
Tour. One of the Maxwells that assisted in establishing 
the best team score in the 1g10 Glidden Tour. Its achieve- 
ments are conspicuous for consistent reliability and efficiency. 


THESE BOOKS FREE—<<How to Judge An Automobile,’’ a prac- 
tical treatise on motor cars. Touring B Booklet, Maxwell catalogue and 
other literature to aid you in better deciding your motor car investment, 
are yours for the asking. A postal will do. Just say, «*Mail Books.’’ 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of the United States Motor Company 


Sale of M ll . . . 
oe ee ee sit Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Sold to Dec. 31,1910 . 40,726 
Sold during Jan. 1911 . 547 


Maxwells in use today 41,273 Factories : Tarrytown, me ¥ : 


New Castle, Ind., Providence, R. I. 
Member of the A. L. A. M. 





Watch the Figures Grow 








































COLT Superiority Proven! 


For two years the Automatic Pistol 
Match of the United States has been 
won with a 
COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
The COLT has outshot and outranked 
all others in open competition, which 
proves COLT ACCURACY. 
Home Protection doesn't 
require an expert shot, but it does 
require an accurate Automatic } 
Pistol with which YOU can do | 
expert shooting—the COLT A COLT in the house affords not 
| 


is the one best proof of only protection, but a sense of .ab- 
the most accurate 





solute safety. It’s the safest Automatic Pistol to 
keep in the home LOADED AND READY FOR 
INSTANT USE. It can’t be accidentally discharged. It’s 


the only Automatic Pistol with an automatic safety—you 


pistol for you 





to buy. 


can't “forget to make it safe.” 


Colt Automatic Pistols may be had in various 
sizes—from the little vest poc ket caliber .25 to the 
@ heavy Army caliber .45 


the most powerful pistol 


made. 


Send for Catalog and Leaflet describing 
COLTS and COLT VICTORIES j 


gee Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


No. 14 Charter Oak Ave. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Insure Your Chicks 


SAVE 
That 50% 

















Costs only $1.50 and insures 
the lives of practically the 
whole brood. 


Your Money Back if It Doesn’t 


Requires little space, adjustable to dif- 
ferent stages of chick life. 

Plenty of fresh air, no artificial heat, 
no lamp to smoke—to poison the air and 
kill them off. 

Get the Lullaby of your dealer today. If 
he cannot supply you, order of us direct. 
Anyway, write today for our Poultry Alma- 
nac, tells all about the Lullaby Brooder and 
full of valuable poultry information. Worth 
$1.00 but absolutely free. 


The PARK & POLLARD CO. 
DRY-MASH > 


RY-MAS Feeding 
“LAY om audT, 


System 


Origina- 
tors of 


13 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





To Poultry Supply Dealers: Write today 
for our liberal proposition. So that you 
may deliver the Lullaby Brooder to poultry 
raisers in your locality. 









World’s Best Hatcher 

The Essex-Model 
1911 Incubators and 
Brooders come as 
the result of many 
years’ experience 
by Mr. Robert H. 
Essex. They are 
the latest improved 
machinesmade. They 
Incubator mean better poultry, 
of Quality = more certainty, larger 
and more certain profits. Startright. Poultry- 
men everywhere will be interested in the new 
catalog with Mr. Essex’s story of why some 
people make money where others fail in poul- 
try. This instructive Book Free. May we 
mail you a copy now? Address 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO., 102 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
$ 1 Q00 120-Egg Incubator 
== 120-Chick Brooder 
Biggest Value Ever Offered . 
Safest, surest hatcher made. Metal cov- tntciee A 143 
ered all around. Self-regulating. Big 
trout etamos LD EALS 
Freight prepaid East of the Missouri River 
and North of Tenn. Send for Free Cata- 
























logue and bargain offer. Freight 

J. W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Freeport, Ill. Paid 

SHOEMoK « POULTRY 
BOOK on 









and Almanac for 1911 has 224 pages with many 
olored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
hickens, their prices, their care, diseases and remedies. 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 
tion. All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom. You 
need it. Only 15c. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Freeport, Ill. 









A Genuine Reliable Incubator at less than 
price asked for those cheap pasteboard, fron walled 
machires. Perfect, reliable, hot air double safety and 
ventilating system and at Lowest (x aL W 
Par Faeicut east of Denver. Send f ety = Boos 
and special offer or better yet Sev a Tor 

Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box B195Quiney, Ill. 


Famous Queei: Incubator 
A Poultry Chance 2200 eo %on mate good 
plan. Long time free trial, 
10 year guarante Direct from the factory. Hatchers that 
make poultry * Mor making business. I'll start you 
Write for fine free boc giving wonderfully liberal offer 


WICKSTRUM, Quven Incubator Man, Vox 55, 


MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 
FOY’S BIG BOOK tells how to start smali and 
grow big Describes World’s Largest Pure 

bred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry 
Lowest 























Lincoln, Neb. 









information on fowls, eggs, in 
cut rooders : 


ators and t Mailed 4 I stamps. 

F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 
“Profitable Poul- 

The Latest Book try hese fiustra: 

ed Poultry book, descrit 


es largest, most success 
u. 8, 45 VARIETIES, 


> | ful, hardy and money 





ful 1 y Farm 





m. Lowest prices 


» incubators Sent for 4 cents 


on fowls, egg 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 99, Clarinda, Ia. 
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Aeroplane in Warfare 
Concluded from page 13 


is at present entirely theoretical, nor is it 
probable that aerial navigation will be ad- 
vanced sufficiently to make this practical 
for many years. In our enthusiasm over 
its advantages as a scout we are likely to 
be carried beyond reason and to forget 
that an aeroplane must always be espe- 
cially vulnerable. It will never be feasible 
to armor it. One rifle bullet could easily 
disable it completely, and if this rifle bul- 
let should chance to strike the small sup- 
ply of ammunition a puff of smoke would 
be all that remained to tell the tale. 

“Even with the remarkable progress in 
motor design, whereby one developing 100 
horse-power has been constructed weigh- 
ing only 220 pounds, with the invention 
of a new metal—duralumin, strong and 
ductile as steel, but only slightly heavier 
than aluminum, with the constantly im- 
proved mechanical means of control—it 
will not be possible for it to carry a gun 
of sufficient size to do any real damage 
to a man-of-war. It must, therefore, rely 
upon bombs let fall vertically upon an 
enemy. The chances of dropping a bomb 
upon a vital part of a warship from a 
height beyond the range of a new Spring- 
field rifle are almost minus. Assuming 
such a range to be 4,000 feet, sixteen 
seconds will be required to drop from this 
height. Then if the speed of the aero- 
plane be thirty miles an hour, the path 
of a bomb let fall will be a curve, and 
the bomb would travel, approximately, 
45 by 16 or 720 feet in a horizontal di- 
rection, and the bomb in its fall will meet 
air currents of a very different strength 
and direction from that prevailing at the 
4,000-feet altitude. At a height of 4,000 
feet the maximum beam of a battleship, 
which is 80 feet, presents a very small 
target. And, after all, if the bomb hits, 
what will it strike and what real damage 
can it do? The mere hitting of the ship 
will accomplish nothing. The first thing 
a bomb strikes will explode it. It must 
hit blunt (heavy) end down, and would 
thus have no large penetrative power. It 
is well known in naval warfare that a shell 
exploding outside of armor does no appre- 
ciable damage. There would be no men 
about the decks, except perhaps some offi- 
cers on the bridge, for whom it would be 
a simple matter to provide a_ suitable 
armor roof over the fire-control positions. 
The chances that a gun will be struck are 
exceedingly minute, but even so, a gun is 
fairly well proof against such damage on 
account of its cylindrical shape and thick- 
ness. The funnel openings could very 
easily be fitted with a light armored 
grating of sufficient strength to explode 
a bomb and restrict the damage to the 
upper part of the stack. Some ginger-bread 
work might be demolished, a fire might be 
started—these are the worst things that 
could happen. The claim of great destruc- 
tiveness for this form of attack will not 
stand the light of close investigation any 
more than an aviator could stand the play 
of a modern 25,000-candle-power search- 
light directed in his face during a night 
attack. It will be some time before an 
aeroplane can be effectively operated at 
night, and even then the whir of its pro- 
peller can be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance in any weather in which it would 
be safe for one to venture out to sea. 


Of Little Value as Yet in Attack 


“THE only reasonable way in which any 

real value could be obtained from 
aeroplanes at present, or in the near future, 
as weapons of attack, is to use them 
(1) in large numbers, (2) at night, (3) 
as accessories to a torpedo attack, (4) 
from a shore base. 

‘Before even this can be done much must 
be accomplished in an experimental way, 
and a considerable amount of money must 
be spent. For use in the navy, an aero- 
plane must possess certain features not 
now possessed by any planes operated over 
land. Some idea of the difficulties yet to 
overcome can be obtained from a glance 
at the following requirements: it must be 
strong, free from complication; able to rise 
from a ship and alight on it in varying 
kinds of weather, thus requiring special 
arrangements on the ship: and, last and 
most important of all, capable of auto 
matic control in ease of accident. The 
question of the effect on the air currents 
due (1) to funnel gases and (2) to the 
obstruction of the ship’s superstructure 
must be carefully studied, and expert op 
erators must be trained, all of which re 
quires time. 

“Tn conelusion, the aeroplane as a scout 
is distinctly a new and powerful force, to 
be taken seriously, but as a weapon of 
attack on board ship, operating as it must 
in an essentially foreign element at long 
range, and limited in its radius of op- 
weather conditions and _ its 
own fragility, it can not now be consid 
ered a formidable opponent 
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“Keep chickens,” 


says the FARM JOURNAL, 


and live better ; 
at less cost. 






HOUSANDS of families, in city and country, 
have found this the easy way to IMPROVE their stand- 
ard of living, and at the same time LOWER THE COST. 
With chickens you always have delicious food, for the 
family or for “company.” Their eggs supply you with 
ready money or ready food. They are pets that pay their 
board. By keeping chickens, boys and girls can earn money, 
and also get an excellent training. Sometimes the back- 
yard plant grows into a large business, like those of 
CORNING, CuRTIss, and FosTER, Who make many thou- 
sands of dollars a year. : 

Raising chickens pays if you know how, whether you 
keep a dozen hens, or run a large poultry-farm; but you 
need the best guides. Many get from their chickens less 
than HALF as much as they might get with the guidance of 
any of these three splendid modern poultry-books, which 
tell the experience and methods of the most successful 
modern poultry-raisers. 


















‘These methods have all been sested by actual experience and proved 
successful. “Che FARM JOURNAL stands back of them, for it has investi- 
gated them and KNOWS. They can be used with six hens or six thousand. 


Of the Corning Egg-Book alone, OVER 100,000 COPIES were sold in 


one year. Many are using these methods with splendid success and profit. 


7 is the great guide-book for back- 

The Corning Egg-Book yard chicken-raisers. It tells how 
two city men in poor health, with 

no experience, starting with thirty hens, built up in four years an egg business 
which in one year, with 1953 hens, made an average profit of $6.41 a year per 
hen. These men learned how to make hens lay the most eggs in winter, when 
they get 60 and 70 cents a dozen. This book tells how they found the best breed 
why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens LAYING 
ALL WINTER, when they hatch chicks to do their best laying in January, how 
to mix the feed that produces most eggs, and how their whole system works to 
that one end,—eggs, Eccs, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working 
plans of their buildings, which you can build In sEcTIONS, large or small as needed. 
boy, starting with a few_neglected hens, 


Curtiss Poultry Book ‘2.00.00 os" 
1as built up at NIAGARA Farm one of the 


best-paying poultry plants in the world. Roy agreed that if his father would furnish feed, he 
(Roy) would supply eggs and chickens for the farm table, and all left over were to belong to him, 
In two years Roy was using so much feed that his father had to cry quits, but the boy kept right 
on. His brother joined him, and the business grew and grew. But they had no guidance, and had 
tolearn by their own mistakes. Such a guide as the Curtiss Poultry Book would have saved them 
thousands of dollars. This capital book was written right at Niagara Farm by the veteran poul- 
tryman, Michael K. Boyer. He says he never saw a general poultry plant so well managed. 
Every day shipments go off, every day money comesin. Their percentage of fertile eggs, of live, 
strong chickens hatched, of day-old chicks shipped without loss, is really wonderful. This book 
gives all their methods and feed formulas, tested and improved by years of experience. Many 
pictures. Whether you raise chickens, ducks or eggs, have a dozen fowls or thousands, you wiil 
find in this book help that you can get in no other way. 









































tells how Roy Curtiss, a farmer’s 





° : . oe 

66 99 is a remarkable collection of successful 

ou try ecrets “wrinkles” in poultry-raising, secured and edited by 

Micaae- K. Boyer (known to poultrymenas ‘Uncle 

Mike’). Many of these were treasured secrets of famous poultrymen, guarded with jealous care 

because of their great value. We paid hundreds of dollars for them. Thisisthe ELEVENTH EDITION, 
and thousands are using these methods with great profit. 

W. R. Curtiss tells his successful method of hatching 50 per cent. more pullets than cockerels; 
the Philo System is described and explained; the ‘‘15-cents-a-bushel” and ‘*8-cents-a-bushel” green 
feed secrets; secrets of the Angell, Palmer, and Hogan Systems; Boyer’s method of absolutely 
insuring fertility of eggs for hatching; Townsend’s system for preventing death of chicks in the 
shell; Felch’s famous mating chart, suppressed for many years; feeding and fattening secrets; 
and MANY OTHER PRICELESS SECRETS, are here disclosed for the first time. 















ANY ONE of these books, 


and Farm Journal balance 


of 1911 and all of 1912, 
50 cents $1.00 


66 ] 99 is asplendid 64 page guide book for owners of 
ar en oO small vegetable gardens. There is money in back yards, 


and many ways of cutting down the high cost of living. 
it may be substituted for anyone of the three poultry booklets named 


ANY TWO of the books, 
and the Farm Journal for 
three years, 


$1.00 


say plainly WHICH BOOK or L¢ 


ALL THREE of the 
books, and Farm Journal 
for two years, 














“Garden Gold” tells how; 














above at the same price. 

] is the standard paper for everyone who grows or 
Farm Journa wants to grow fruit, vegetables, poultry, or stock 
of any kind. It is 34 years old, and has over 
750,000 subscribers, in all parts of the country. ‘‘Judge Biggle’’ and ‘‘Peter 
Tumbledown’’ are characters far better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. 
It has a fine poultry department, more valuable than most poultry papers. It is 
a favorite paper with housekeepers. Clean, clever, cheerful, amusing, intensely 
practical. Cut to fit everybody, young or old, village, suburbs, or rural routes. 
Unlike any other paper and always has been. 




















On any one-dollar offer, if your order is mailed within TEN 
DAYS of the date of this paper, we will send you also the famous 
Poor Richard Revived, an Almanac for 1911, full of wit and 
wisdom for the rural home. Address your letter just like this :— 


FARM JOURNAL, 140 Clifton St., Philadelphia 


be — — 
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5 Glorious New Hardy awe: 


All Blooming first year from seed 


The following 5 Hardy Perennials bloom freely 
in2to 3 months from seed, making sturdy plants 
which flower in the garden year after year in 
great profusion. When once planted they are 
permanent for many years. The most satisfac- 
tory of garden flowers. 


Early Garden Pinks—Magnificent, large double blos 
soms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great variety of colors 
running from white to deep crimson through all inter- 
mediate shades, tints, blendings and variegations. Many 
blossoms are beautifully fringed, surpassing Carnations. 
They are everblooming from early spring to late fall. 
Often one plant will show 100 or more blossoms at one 
time. Begin blooming in 3 months from seed. 

Tritoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame colored 
flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 

Butterfly Violet—These bloom quickly from seed and 
continue through spring, summer and fall in great 
profusion. 

Early Delphinium—Blue and white. Flowers freely 
first season, hardy. robust and very showy. 

Perpetual Linum Perenne—One of the most charming 
of hardy plants with a profusion of sky blue and white 
blossoms all summer. 


Any of the above at 10 cts. per pkt. or 


For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet seed 
each of above 5 showy hardy flowers, together 
with our Catalogue. 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits FREE to all who 

apply. 156 pages, 500 illustrations, and colored plates. We have 

been in business 36 years and have half a million customers 
allover the country. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


John Lewis Childs Floral Park, N. Y. 


Plant prrenvia. Plants 





PERENNIAL 


if you would embellish your grounds this year 
and for yearstocome. Our new 84-page FREE 
catalog lists a thousand best varieties 
of strong vigorous plants which give 
quick and gratifying results. 


Stately hollyhocks 


of grand strains, in strong field- 
grown roots—will flower freely 
the first season. Large verfected 
double hollyhocks—each flower 
a veritable rosette; fringed 
hollyhocks and single, all 
described and illustrated in our 
catalog. Write to-day for a 
copy FREE 


J. T. LOVETT 
Box 177, Little Silver, N. J. 
















Send for our Book of Trees 
Lists everything desirable in Fruit and Shade Trees, as well as 
small fruit. Quotes you lowest at-the-nursery prices 


Agents’ Prices Cut in Two 


Green’s Trees 
Direct to You 
Every tree triple inspected—all hardy, northern grown, an d true t 
you write at once for book we will also send you 
and Flowers.”’ Now is the time to write 


name. If 
‘30 Years with Pruits 


| ing you thus briefly. 





GREEN'S NURSERY bet Box 35, Rochester, N. Y. 














Write today for our big, Free Year Book—tells all 
about to 
raise poultry,and market eggs at big profits—212 
pages~—illustrated. It and illustrates 
CYPHERS ““SRoopERs*™? 
The world’s Standard, genuine 


non-moisture ; 


America’s billion dollar industry—how 


describes 


fire 


proof; insurable; guaranteed. Made for practical 
poultrymen and women who want a veal incubator 
Don't buy any incubator till 

you have read this book 


free to you on postal request 
Address 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
lept. 64, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il}. New York City, N. ¥ 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Cal 


st RO 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 
Fire Provted: ingurable. 


BUCKEYES 














50 EGG 
INCUBATOR 





Simple, self-regulating, complete 

Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 

egg. Sold on 40 days’ trial with money 

back in case f failure 150,000 in use 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them write to us. We'll send 

you our catalogue and two books ‘Making Money the Buck 
eye Way” and ‘61 Chicks from 50 Eggs,”’ Fre 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 569 W. Euclid hen. Springfield, Ohio 
Builders of Buckeye "Portable Poultry Houses 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 














E 
Freight Paid f*\.° Both for r $ 
Hot water; double walle 
mak—best constrection. Guas 
Write a postal today for Free Cats 4 
| WASt ONSIN INCUBATOR CO., Box 112, Racine, Wis. | 
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Cruise ot the Plaisance 


Continued from page 15 ) 


to fetch up on a Fiji island and be ate | 
by cannibals. 1 Ambrosia Johnson | 
wouldn’t see it in that light. She said | 
if the Pleasants stranded near Yonkers | 
she’d like it, because she had an aunt that 
lived in Yonkers. And when I told her 
how a catfish could come up the chimney | 
hole and get into Mrs. Endive’s bed and | 
have civilization in his own element, did 
Ambrosia Johnson see it in the right 


light? No! She never heard of fish doing 
such things and didn’t believe it. 
belonged in frying-pans and not between 
Ambrosia Johnson had an active 
mind and solid, but it didn’t have no up- 
lift to it, and when I tried to make it 
soar, it appeared to see through the in- 
tention and drop back on me like a ton 
of lead. 
“It was 
when | 


sheets. 


come on about one o’clock, 
says: ‘Maybe we’re somewhere 
off Fifty-ninth Street then, according to 
the log-book of the Pleasants. Log-book 
reads: “Course is south by east. 
continues, Thereafter Captain 
rations.” ’ 


Fog 


served 


6 we crept 
blankets were, 
gable, and ate canned 

“It was all still 
could be heard, 
account of the fog and the late hour. 
were floating through the middle of cities, 
and yet as lonely as on the high seas, and 
dark as a pocket. It came over me that 
I was feeling contented, sort of peaceful 
and yet audacious, sort of exhilarated while 
calm, sort of a combination of savages and 
canned pears, and the shingled roof of home 
and perils of the deep. I says: 

‘Ambrosia Johnson.’ 

‘‘Humph!’ she sitting up with 
danger in her tones, as it were, to inquire 
with sarcasm how long I’d known her. 

‘Seven or eight hours,’ I says, ‘is a 
long or short time according to point of 
view, but it ain’t the reason I’m address- 
It’s on account of the 
of the observation I was going 


back to 
in the 
pears. 
again. No fog whistles 


where the 
angle of a 


Suys, 


solemnity 
to make.’ 
‘Well?’ she says. 
‘T was going to ask if you knew where- 
to we’re bound.’ 


‘Oh!’ she says and lay down again. ‘T 
don’t care.’ 
‘No more do I,’ I says. ‘That’s the 
solemnity of it.’ 
“Well,” she says, ‘as long as _ we’ve 


missed Yonkers I don’t care.’ 


“So we went on drifting and seeing noth- | 


ing, and I kept on pointing out to Ambro- 


KF ish 


the river being empty on | 


We | 
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} VERY CITY MAN SHOULD HAVE A 
| HOBBY—"Something to do” at spare 
moments to get his mind off business. 
| Why not a profitable hobby? There are back 
yards enough in every city to raise all the poultry 
ts inhabitants consume. The alley garbage 
cans will furnish food enough to feed millions of 
chickensevery year. How about your back yard ? 
And why not have a profit hobby? At small 
expense build a poultry run and chicken house. 
At little cost an Old Trusty Incubator will easily 
produce chickens enough to supply your family 
and your neighbors’ families with poultry and 
eggs, and to spare. 

Stop to think that a five pound chicken brings 
fi. 25 or more ata city market, and strictly fresh 
laid eggs often find ready sale at a nickel each 
in any city, so poultry raising soon becomes 
“a protit hobby.’ 

There is only one best way to start right. 
Send for Johnson’s big free book and catalogue 
of poultry raising for 
profit and full descrip- 
tion of Old Trusty In- 
cubators and Brooders, 
the biggest selling in- 
| cubators and brooders 
in the world. Johnson 

























This Big 


Write 


good advantage. 


OLD TRUSTY 
INCUBATOR 





Address 


M. M. JOHNSON, 'swan'°" 


“Poultry Raising 
For City People- 


| First Cost Is Light — Profits Big 
—_——— — lime Required, Spare Moments 


sold 75,000 Old Trustys thislast year. Thousands 
of them went to city buyers—to people who 
raised chickens as a hobby and for a profit. Why 
not turn your fable scraps into high priced 
poultry and furnish your own table with today- 
laid eggs 

Tohaaent s big 1911 book with hundreds of pho- 
tographs tells all and gives practical working 
information on the whole subje ct of poultry rais- 
ing for profit. Johnson writes the book himself, 
gives his 35 years’ experience together with the 
combined experiences of many thousands of 
satisfied users of Old Trusty Incubators and 
Brooders throughout the world. 


Old Trusty Incubators are sold at actual 
factory cost plus 7% profit direct to users, all 
freight charges prepaid on ninety days’ free 
trial. Price less than $10. Why not write 
today and let him tell you how much less 
than $10 he'll deliver an Old Trusty to your 
freight station, all ready to run? Get the 

poultry habit for a 
hobby. Thousands 
of others are getting 
it. Why not get your 


share of the back yard 
proftsr 


30, 
60, 
or 90 
Days’ 
Trial 


—10 
Year 
Guar- 
antee 


80% or 
better 
Hatches 
Guar- 
anteed 


Johnson Pays 


the Freight 


today for my 
every page a poultry sermon easy to follow for big profits. 
Johnson’s word for it, you cannot spend a penny or 2 cents to such 


big book—hundreds of photographs and 


Take 






Clay Center, Neb. 























Burpee, Philadelphia, 


| we shall be pleased to send THE LeapInG AMERICAN SEED CATALOG. 


front 
If you will 


sufficient for the 
of a post card. 
write your own address 
plainly on the other side 
re. elegant book of 17 ze pages, 


is 















































































sia how solemn it was. it tells the plain truth, and should be read by all 
“*You and me are a-drifting on and who would have the best garden possible and = 
Pete — anae ; | who are willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 
a-drifting on. We’re a-drifting toward the | 
Lower Bay, and beyond is the sea. We're 
a-drifting into to-morrow, and beyond is 
next week. And T ask you: look at the | 
eel ag 5 | Chicken Raising Made Practical | ree Make Your Hens Lay 
‘You've said that before,’ said Ambro- | For City People | Disp TRY 
: ee ° ° . ma ¢ | Fy 
sia. ‘You’ve said it four times in an} y P } i Prevello SS by Keeping them Well 
hour.’ | Hatch chicks in any room with { ned, Them, Send us your poultry supply dea- 
‘It wa’n’t often enough.’ T says, ‘be- | a Handy Hatcher. It weighs po “ jens name a we will send you 
: oo Mtb 8 less than 6 lbs.; holds 25 eggs; "REE @ copy of J. C. Nuckols’ val- 
cause you haven’t took it in. Think of the ‘ogee oreo uable book, “POULTRY DISEASES 
P eek. F = P - s as accurate as the largest iver wc; Sacacmue Deen at 
invisible populations They’re lying all $3.50 standard incubator and dupli- Seal anconia a re 
around us asleep.’ cates the hen's ony ” every ESSO CHICKEN CHARCOAL 
‘So am I,’ she says, ‘pretty near. I | ch aileatite back + emer Bo Maa — If you prefer a larger package of 
9 P cm bs 7 . : aif | wi valuable book—Moss System o ome-Made Fire | the charcoal, inclose seven cents in 
don’t mind to-morrow or next week. As | J less brooders, and best feeding methods. Send for mee to pay cost of mailing. 
7 io out to sea, you must look out | | catalog. THE HANDY HATCHER COMPANY POH 657 Eva + Saag. “i 0. 
we dont. Dept. 12, Kansas City, Missouri : vans St incinnati, 
‘And yet,’ I says, ‘next week may | : 
be more dangerous than the sea. om 
knows? 
T do,’ she says. on’ ay hypo 
Ww ELL guess she did. But a] | h W. ys “a 
see 7 to me a young woman ore an } “ eee 
ought to see solemnity when it was 
sizable. She ought to take an interest We Guarantee Results 
in chance and Providence. Jecause she’s | 
[ sales ded dala cidinalis | —Give Two Hatches Free 
on her own blanket and familiar shingles | 
don't justity her acting as if a house was Ask us for our 1911 surprise on the famous Jewe 
connected with its proper cellar and there Incubators and Brooders before you accept amy 
were fried eggs for breakfast. It made me offer. We have outwitted all other makers agai 1 
mad. 1] got up and lit out into language are making the best bid of the country fo 
I says: order. We have outstripped them all in qual 
‘Ambrosia Johnson. what’s the use of usual, our record-breaking Jewel hatchers are f 
age ie 7 Saenger bottom factory price is irresistible 
all this if it don’t elevate your mind? Get . : s& Rt 93) : : i 
Pile . ac’ Two hatches Free to prove quality—besides $5 ,000,0 
| on to the mystery and ingenuity of things. the value speaks for itself. Time payments if wanted. We 
Life playing it spectacular for us; fate | dest start on the smallest investment—guaickest chicken p 
presses the button: destiny looks down on for the longest time. 
us. Reason says there lies New York and 
there Jersey, vonder Brooklyn, and New- J WwW ] I b t d B d 
ark to starboard, and reason stops there. e e ncu a ors an roo ers 
Ask reason why they're there and she insure success from the start and ép on making rges Oss e ‘ S 
don’t know. Ask reason why and_ to peers Jove after year. Surest, simp! St, safest, ost Use 
what end we’re a-drifting and a-drifting th y Rave the most smproved ie atures. 5 © 
. dita have lai es alana! Ws bator customers. Then you’ll want a 
in this here populo seclusion, and she Jewel quick. Self-regulating, self-ven- § SSS SSeS eeeeeeeeeeeeees 4 
don't know tilating and a marvelous heating system ® M. W. SAVAGE, Dept.C.W. Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘She does too,’ says Ambrosia ‘It’s that es strong, thrifty chicks. And ®& I P a 
P ; ees 3 } Davage es c par 
the flood. | the Je Br oder raises them Send ; tie he . = X9 ‘ us » 
‘And why was there a flood,’ I says, Coupon or postal and get the banner g on Jewel P ° 
meaning to what end? ‘Did the flood pick | offer of all offers for 1911—the onl) a . 
i par eer yeat s ‘ 
| you and me out of a miscellaneous popu gal ; s 7 
lation, and land us on this roof, and cover M. W. . SAVAGE, President eta - 
us with a fog, and give me these medita- | The M. W. Savage Factories 1s z 
tions, and make you to be calm as a dried | Dept. C.W. Minneapolis, Minn. ® a 
eatfish to these appeals No! This flood \TTYTITIUILTILILITLLLT LTT 
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BUILDING AN ATTIC-ROOM WITH 


THE MODERN 
WALL LINING 


Compo-Board can be used 
for walls, ceilings and parti- 
tions to better advantage than 
lath and plaster because it can 
be put on quicker—anyone 
can do it—and it will !ast 
longer. You will never be 
troubled with cracks or plaster 
falling off, and it is dry and 
sanitary. Compo-Board once 


put on outlasts the building 
with no expense for repairs. 
It is a nonconductor of heat 
and will keep your house warm 
in winter and cool in summer. 


It is a practical wall lining for 
any building and can be artistically 
used for any room in the house. 
Can be papered, painted or kalso- 
mined, making a perfectly smooth 
wall. 

You can build a room in the attic yourself, 
line your own garage or summer home, and in 


a dozen different ways you can save money and 
add to the comforts of your family. 


To Manufacturers — Compo-Board is 
being used all over the country by manufacturers 
din their products and around their factories. 
Possibly you can use it to your advantage. 


Send for Sample and Booklet 


The sample will show you what Compo- 
Board is and the booklet gives a complete descrip- 
tion and many suggestions for various uses. 
Sold in strips 4 feet wide and 1 to 18 feet long 
by dealers in nearly every city and town. 


NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD COMPANY 
4222 Lyndale Avenue North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The border of this advertisement illustrates 
a cross section view of Compo-Board. 


DAYS’ 








15 


















E'LL put the 
Us Ant Sted ae 
t 
Stand and Cabinet in aie 


Ex- 


your office for 15 days’ 





Light in weight 
ut absolutely 


you can increase the 
efficiency of your 


stenographers and rigid and silent 
save space. cu- under operation. 
pies but 4 sq. ft. Saves  time— 
the kind you now ce—materials. 
use takes 10 sq. ft. or Dictate a_ short 
more. Holds station - letter telling us 
ery enough to last a send you 
week —can reac one on 15 
everything with- days’ FREE 
out moving the trial. We 


A fill order thru our 
dealer or where 
we have no agency, take this ‘Free Trial 
Offer"’ to any office supply dealer—ask 
him to order for you; or, if you have 
satisfactory rating, use your own business 
stationery and we will deliver direct to 
you. If not satisfactory after 15 days’ 
free trial return to dealer or to us. 


Solid 


frame. 


body. 


steel 


If you wish further information 
first, send your dealer 3s name and 
write for descriptive circular. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


2077 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Closed 


Attractive proposition for dealers. We develop steady 
sales that you can handle. Write for particulars. 
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We want our 1911 Catalog int] 
the home of every Farmer in 
Am a; 17 a f 








ed. Murray “Highest 
} Award’’ Buggies 
Direct from his Fac- 
tory; 4 weeks’ road 
trial; 2 years’ guar- 
. Send for this 
© Book today 


323E Sth 8t., Cincinnati, 0 





Co 


Fai H. Murray Mfg 
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don’t account for it. 
It’s a mystery.’ 
“Just then I felt the Pleasants grate and 
bump while I was saying: “It’s a mys- 
tery,’ and Ambrosia gave a screech. 
* “Look !’ 


“And I see way and far overhead a great 


Reason gives it up. 


| 


light that filled the mist all round it with | 
a creepy white glimmer; I see an awful | 


hand below the light clutched and lifted, 
and below the hand something that was 
like a face. 

“Then I see it was a face. 

“The mists drove past it, and it didn’t 
move. 

“It looked to me about the size of the 
Pleasants if the Pleasants was on top of the 


Palisades. It was something, but it wa’n’t 
human. It appeared to be sort of looking 


down on us as a human might look down 
on a bug, holding up a lamp, and think- 
ing maybe he’d step on it and maybe he 
wouldn’t. But you couldn’t tell. Maybe 
it wa’n’t seeing us at all. The Pleasants 
seemed to hang and tremble. It was som. - 
thing to make an Injun pray like an aren- 
bishop. So big and still and solemn. I 
took a look at it, and then I took some 
meditation, and then I got down on my 
knees and prayed over Ambrosia. 

“Oh, You!’ I says. ‘You are a vision. 
You are a mystery. Don’t do us harm, but 
elevate Ambrosia’s mind, and the same to 


You. Amen.’ 
“*Henry Weeks!’ says Ambrosia. ‘You 
area gump! It’s the Liberty Statue. The 


Pleasants is floating off.’ 

“So she was. We floated away and the 
light faded away in the loft of the mist. 

“*You knew it was all the time!’ says 
Ambrosia. 

“And I see it wa’n't any use arguing 
with her then. 

“Pretty soon I see she was asleep, breath- 
ing loud but calm. The Pleasants was 
rocking us like a cradle. I lay down on 
the other side of the gable. I knew the 
tide would be due in the Lower Bay be- 
fore morning and we wa’n’t likely to float 
to sea. I says to myself: 

“And yet ’twas a likely mystery. Some 
mysteries go back on you, some don’t. 
Sometimes you pull in your net full of 
mysteries, sometimes you get nothing but 
a catfish.’ 

“Then I heard Ambrosia getting up, and 
she says: 

““T’m going down. 
to sleep on roofs.’ 

“ “Meaning it’s not comfortable,’ I says, 
and lit a candle, but it blew out. 

“*They’re the same thing,’ she says, let- 
ting herself down the chimney hole. 

“When I see she’d found the bureau and 
was landed safe, I went back to my gable 
and meditated on the nature of woman. 

“Tf a man,’ I says, ‘sets his net for 
woman and gets one, he gets a mystery. 
He don’t get a catfish.’ By and by I went 
to sleep, feeling solemn and enjoyable. 
“\ 7 HEN I woke up the fog was gone 

and the sun shining. The Pleas- 
ants lay against a bunch of piles, and 
thirty yards off, in the channel of Graves- 
end Inlet, lay a Government dredge that 
looked as big as a man-vf-war, with a der- 
rick-arm like a leaning tower, and there 
was a man with his elbows on the rail, 
smoking a pipe and looking at me. Then 
I see his name was 


It’s not respectable 








The Blazed Trail S 


to Tire Economy: 


Send Vie Prite List F 





G&JTIRE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


| Diesel use of G & J Tires 


has proven them of such unl- 


formly high mileage that users rely 


upon them for economical running. Ina 


word, the motorists who buy G & J 


Tires expect remarkable service and get it. 








James Lemon, because | 


+ | 
he came from Newburgh, and he was an | 


engineer, and I knew him well. 
“Flow do, James?’ 
“And he took his pipe out and says: 
“*That you, Henry?’ And then by and 
by he says: ‘Where’d you come from? 
* ‘Newburgh,’ I says. 
“By and by he took another start. 
“*That your house ?’ 


I says: 


“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘maybe, if she’s flotsam 


and jetsam.’ 

“Then I heard Ambrosia calling. She 
was leaning out of the window below and 
pointing to the piles. 

“She says: ‘I want the Pleasants up there. 
Can’t you put it on top of those poles?’ 

“Me and James Lemon looked at each 
other. I says: 

‘*Could you hist her?’ I says: ‘Sort of 
hist her and let her dreen?’ 

“Well, he says, ‘if I could get a chain 
around her I could hist her.’ 

“By and by we got chains around the 
Pleasants, and planked the piles, and he 


histed her, and she dreened. She broke 
her eaves off when the chains went. 
“Well—ves—but Ambrosia—she never 


could stand a mystery. She'd bore through 
a mystery like a gimlet, or if she couldn’t 
do that she’d dump it out with the slops. 
She got -had Mrs. 
Weeks—that went 
of the Endives, and there but 
they never came and asked for their house 
though we lived here ever since, and they 


a pernickety conscience 


were some, 


never fished up the Endives, not so far 
as I know 

“Well—I was saying, we moved down 
from Newburgh twenty years come July. 


Bass fishing is good, but shad fishing ain’t 
so good as up by Newburgh.” 
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inquiring for the heirs | 
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POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


After all, it’s the 
TRUTH-—the plain 
unvarnished prac- 
tical facts about 
poultry-raising, that 
you want, not theo- 









































who too often have * 
to grind.” 
authority 


ing on 





life-long experience 
honest statement 

























$1.00 


Ze” 


o> 


ries advanced by writers 
an axe 


Mr. S. B. Twining, a lead- 
practical 
poultry-raising for profit, has 
written a valuable book that 
gives readers the benefit of his 
i a plain, 
of facts. 
Every phase of poultry business is covered 
including Capon Culture. C 
30c to 40c per Ib. in city markets. 
POULTRY TRUTHS is being sold on 
its merits—no connection with any pub- 
lication or advertising scheme. 
You'll find it profitable to read this 
book. No other book contains so 
much practical, reliable advice. 
PER COPY 
POSTPAID 
Send for Your Copy Today 
AFTON FARMS, Box D-8 
. Yardley, Pa. 
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Capons sell for 











ture more certain. 


matic regulator. 
$10.00 


with poultry in a 


entitled “i911 Notes on 
Poultry Raising” Send for it. 

National Incubator Co. 
118 18th St. Racine, Wis. 





An Incubator 
Really Different 


in that the complete Incubator is 
metal covered, insuring bigger 
hatches, making even tempera- 
That's why Freight Prepaid 
you'll find it economical, safe, pleasant, easy torun a 


NATIONAL INCUBATOR 


Has copper water-tank, double case, nursery, auto- 
$8.00, Brooder $4.00, both together 
Freight prepaid east of Rockies. We've 
described this machine and how tobe successful 











$8.00 


FREE BOOK @iiam 

























E chicks live 
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)\ 


I want to 


sell for 


interesting. Send for it today 


Henry Steinmesch, Pres., 210 Steinmesch Bldg., St. Louis 


he mit your fee: 
nd better eggs and chicks. Fggs 


BIG FREE CHICKE 


1 expense and stil 
hated 


not 

N BOOK 

hicken Information th 
ost poultry books 


EVERY FOWL A 
MONEY MAKER 


ltrvy raiser my 
an A 
k Tells 
get more 


better chickens, 


more money 


80 pages, all 


It is Free 
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Unusual Seed Offer 


To get our Spring Catalogue to as 
many flower lovers as possible, we 
will send Three Large Packages of 
seeds with the catalogue if you will 
send us your name and address, with 
10 cents for packing and‘mailing. 









We will send enough Firebrand Salvia seed 
(Scarlet Sage) for two beds, enough Great 
Double Spike Hollyhocks for both sides of 
the fence, and a Large Packet of Rainbow 
Mixture Sweet Peas. The Salvia shows its 
dazzling, scarlet color early in the summer and 
lasts till frost. The Hollyhocks are the grand, 
old-fashioned summer flowering kind, rich in 
tone and variety. The Sweet Peas are the new- 
est shades and show perfect galaxy of color. 
This is an offer you cannot duplicate anywhere. 
Our catalogue contains the largest assortment 
of seeds, is beautifully illustrated, and contains 
much information for flower growers. 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT & SONS 
Established 66 Years 45 Vesey St., New York 





























“Hatching Facts” Free 


Your address on a postal brings la- 
test edition of ‘‘Hatching Facts.’’ It 
tells how to start right at least ex- 
pense; how Belle City won World’s 
Championship last season. Write to- 
day, but ifina hurry order direct from 
J. V. Rohan, Pres. Belle City Incubator Co 


_* 55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double ca all 
tank nursery, self-reg 





ver; best copy 






ilatin 


Best 140-chick hot-water “ ’ 
bettas $4.85. Both ordered together, $11.50 
Bt. Poul, Buffalo, Freight prepaid (E. of Rockies 
Kansas City or No machines == , 
Racine. at any price 


are 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
o y or send price 





and save 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 78, Racine, Wisconsin 


Wanted: 5,000 SQUABS Daily 


by only one N See what they ea 
National Squah 5 mer 

us. Ten Cents. 
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Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 324 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 
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oil ps, ip and horn. 
Special top and windshield, «as 


etc. emtra a3. ? 
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Nearly every man whose name is repro- 
duced herewith owns one or more of 
the four or five fine cars of largest size. 
None of them, to our knowledge, owns 
any smaller car save the Hupmobile. 


No mere appeal of price—no considera- 
tion of a low first cost—could possibly 
have interested the men whose names 
appear in this impressive list of Hup- 
mobile owners. 


Starting with New York, where men who 
own Hupmobiies represent wealth ag- 
gregating tens of millions of dollars, 
every large city in the country records 
its group of leading citizens who have 
singled out this one popular-priced car 
for their favor. 


It is obvious, is it not, that they have 
chosen the Hupmobile because it pos- 
sesses certain qualities, apart from price, 
which renders it attractive and desirable 
to them? 


NEW YORK Al. Pack 
W. K. Vandervilt, Jr. 8. K. Leech 
7 W. W. Keefer 
E. H. Harriman, Jr. P.8. Kier 
Louis Tiffany °s wi , 
DeWitt Flanagan : pS, k 
General Jocylyn “+ Suerr- * 
W. kK. Hadley 
Thomas Havemeyer : . 
. : Dr. Hegarty 
A. Von Brunig J. R. Hendrick 
C. Barton Willings ae ee 
‘ 1 C. P. Davis 
Charles Tiffany D. Criss 
P. O. Mills ~ seman 


J Mrs. Boy 
Guy Vaughan Irs. Boyle 


Timothy Bryne, Vice-Pres. N. Y. N. H. & 
Hartford R. R. 
H. B. Hollins (2) 


; s "i : 
Nathan Strauss tising Co 


Men of millions who drive the 





GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


We have told you, many times, what 
these qualities were. We have im- 
pressed upon you the fact that the 
Hupmobile is built with such scrupu- 
losity of method and material that it con- 
cedes nothing, save size, to the costliest 
cars of seven-passenger capacity. 


In this list of names you have indubitable 
evidence that men of affairs everywhere 
who own and drive the costliest cars 
agree with us as to the worth and entire 
desirability of the Hupmobile. 


Can you think of even one other car 
which appeals, at once, to the man of 
moderate means, and to the man of 
unlimited means? In the one case it 
is smart and efficient enough to travel 
side by side in perfect equality with its 
$6,000 running mate. In the other it 
amply satisfies the buyer who limits 
himself to one—thoroughly reliable— 
machine. 


W. B. Utley 

Gene Busg 

D. C. Ritchie 

Albert Mackie Grocery House (3) 
Geo. L. Northdrop 

Dr. E. L. Rich 

F. Howard 

A. Powell (2) 


CLEVELAND 
L. Gedeon, Owner of Hardware Store 


S. E. Hale, Pres. & Gen ral Manager Hale 
Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS B. L. Marble, Pres. The Marble Chair Co. 
C. Van Dyke Hill, Sec. 


7 J.P. Nutt, Sec. & Treas. Citizens Savinys 
Western Adver- & Trust Co. 
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Hupp Motor Car Company 


William Gray 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
Isaac Bachman 
Thomas Slidell 
Louis DeJonge 
Harold Browning 
Henry Siegel 
J.C. R. Peabody 
Dr. E. H. Lyon 
C. A. Stralem 

H. C. Phipps 

W. E. Kotman 
Archibald Brown 
Harold Wesson 
Jonathan Moore 


BOSTON 
J. Frothingham 
Ellis E. Dressel 
U. S. Senator Butler Ames 


CHICAGO 

H. T. Apple, Pres. Apple Electric Co. 

Fred’k H. Bartlett, Real Estate 

A. H. Crawford, Crawford Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Richmond Dean, V. P. of the Pullman Co. 

Ed wards-Loomis Co 

Robt.H.Ingersoll & Bro.. Ingersoll Watches 

Fred’k McLaughin, McLaughlin Coffee 
Import Co. 

J.J. Mitchell, Pres. Ills. Trust & Savings 
Bank 

Edw. 8S. Moore, V. P. Rock Island Railroad 

Clifford Sklatek, Salesman for Locomo 
b'le Co. of America 

R. W. Sears, Sears-Roebuck Co. 

H. E. Thurston, Chicago Museum Co. 

J. R. Taylor, United Cigar Stores 

J.8 Wags nese Excelsior Supply Co. 

Dr. N. Anderson 

Dr. Truman Bro yphy, Pres. Illinois Dental 
Univ. 

Dr. J. J. Cronin 

Dr. W. J. Murfitt 

Dr. Moe 

H. P. Nelson Co., Pianos 

W. Rawleigh, Mayor of Freeport, Ills 


PITTSBURGH 
Wm. 8S. Stimme! 
Earl Marvin 
E. H. Jennings 
J. J. Childs 
Nich. Kopp 
Wm Hamilton 
A. S. Cook 
Geo. R, Scott 
J. R Speer 
Dr. Stephens 
T. G. Roceniak 


Dept. T 


C. Marquard Foster, Mgr. Hyde Park 
iwy. Co. 

Leslie Dana, V. P. Charter Oak Range Co. 

Guilford Duncan, Treas. Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire Co. 

Louis J. Nicolaus, Altheimer & Rawlings 
Bond Co 

Harry Potter, Wm. R. Compton Bond & 
Stock Co, 

Dr. Wm. S. Deutch 

Hudson E. Bridge, Bridge Boeck Mfg. Co. 

Chas. N. Moore, Sec. A. G. Edwards & Sons 

Fred. B.Eisemann, Treas. Rice-Stix D.G. Co. 

Adolph Braun, Jr., Sec. A. Braun Mfg. Co. 

Emil Harms, Pres. Peter Hauptman To- 
bacco Co. 

F. B. Nulsen, Western Automobile Co. 

Mrs. T. E. Price 

Dr. Jackson Miller 

Mrs. Dr Kittridge 

Dr. Geo. Krebs 

Harry Potter 

Bart 8. Adams 

Oliver Blanke 

Henry Nicolaus 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Hon. Thos. Taggart, Ex-Chairman National 
Democratic Commitvee, and proprietor 
of the French Lick Sorings Hotel 
Hugh McGowan, Pres. Indianapolis Trac- 
tion and Terminal Co. and Py. sident 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
ngerarnan Raiiway 
I. Rothschild, Surveyor of Customs 
Ww. +i a ilkes, Secretary Van Camp Pack 


ng so 

R. Ww al Presic “ss nt R. W. Furnas 
Ice Cream Co. ( 

J. I. Disette, Presid das Realty Investment 


Co. 
A. M. Ogle, Presijent Vandalia Coal Co, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
C. A. Smith, C. A. Smith Timber Co 
Paul L. Spooner, Spooner Investment Co 
Geo. P. Thom son, North Sts br. Co. 
M. J. Lavaile, Harti¢ Elec. Co 
W. H. Zinn, John C, Jonnson Groc. Co. 
KE. H. Brown 





C.H.Carpenter, Carpenter-Deckert Lbr. Co. 


Dr. Geo. Stevenson 
E. H. McDuffee 


NEW ORLEANS 
J. D. Hunter 
Geo. Dunbar 
H, Fitchenburg 
J. E. Pierce 


Licensed under Selden Patent 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 


MENTIUN CULLIER 


Tom Swan, Gene 


J. 


re 


Ww. 


D. 


R. 


Wickwire Bros., 


ral Manager, Standard 


Top & Equipment Co. 
F. Tuylor, Pres. Taylor Chair Co, 
ling Bros., Dealers in Ice Cream 


E. 


e 


Angelin 


G. Pollock, Sec. & Treas. Pittsburg & 
Lak 
Tre 


e Iron Co. and Pres, & 


as. Union Dock Co. 
Fulmer, Sec. 


& Treas. ‘lhe La des- 


man Hirshheimer Co. 

Claude Foster, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Gabriel 
Horn Mfg. Co. 

A. H. Babcock, Pres. The A. H. Babcock Co, 


and Pres. 


surance 
F. \V illiams, Pres, The Williams Bros. Co, 


BUFFALO 
Manning Maxwell & Moore 
George S. Donaldson 


Real Estate and Generai in- 


Wickwire Steel Co. 


C. Cutler, Cutler Desk Co. 

W. F. Polson, Pres. Polson Mfg. Co. 
C, B, Sears, Lawyer 

Dr. G. Hitzel 


Dr. Burt C, 


Lic. F 


Johnson 


MEXICO CITY, MEX. 
Robert de Caso y Cacho 

Diaz Barraso 

Antonio Urquiza Conturier 

Juiio Osirio 


J. Hanna 


Pric 
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Dr. Goosetrey 
D. W. Stinson 
Keate 

Fred. Beecher 
Dr. Robert McKechnie 
Mr. Portier 


Ww. 


Stanley E. 


L. 


Mrs. Neville 
Geo. Walkem 


W. D. Moir 
Chas. Oliver 


J. T. Summerfield 
Crawley W. 


Mitton 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


’r. Glen Campbell 


Ricardo 


Dr. Robert Teiford 
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- idson C 
. Fulkerson, Piano Dealer 


onnell, 


Robert F. Gre 


er 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Athe rt on, 


Treas. Lackawanna Mills 


Paymaster Delaware & 


E. E . Troxe ll, Physician & Surgeon 
J. D. Williams & Bro. Co., Wholesale & 
Retail Confectioners 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Why do these great artists all 
make records only for the Victor? 


Because they realize that the Victor is the only instrument 
that does full justice to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to be as sweet and 
natural when they sing 11 your home as when they sing on the 
grand-opera stage—and this can be accomplished only on the Victor. 

Their voices on the Victor are the standard by which 
they wish to be judged. 

Hearing is believing—go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s and 


hear these famous artists sing their greatest arias. You’ll be astonished 
at the wonderful results secured by the new Victor process of recording. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


And be sure to hear the 


ctr Vicna 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 























